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JUDGE SAMUEL W. HAYES 


1875-1941 
By D. A. Richardson 


On March 14, 1941, at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, death closed 
the career of Judge Samuel Walter Hayes, an able and outstanding 
lawyer, a great and lovable man, and one of Oklahoma’s most 
useful and distinguished citizens. 


He was born at Huntsville, Arkansas, on September 17, 1875, 
the son of John and Mollie (Cox) Hayes. Both parents had the 
strength and vigor of body and mind that characterized our best 
pioneers; and from them Judge Hayes inherited a vigorous and 
logical mind, complete mental integrity, and high moral and in- 
tellectual ideals. 

When he was two years of age the family moved to Jack 
County, Texas, and settled on a farm, on which, when he grew 
older, young Hayes made a full hand. There he acquired a knowl- 
edge of and a sympathy with the needs, beliefs and aspirations of 
the average American citizen, which remained with him through- 
out his life and gave direction to his purposes and policies. 

He was educated in the public schools of Jack County and in 
the University of Virginia. Returning from the University to Jack 
County, he taught school there for three years, and then moved to 
Ryan, Indian Territory, where he also taught for three years. There 
he met, and in October, 1899, married, Miss Ida Poole, by whom 
he had three children, namely, Kent B. Hayes, now Vice-President 
and Trust Officer of The First National Bank and Trust Company 
of Oklahoma City, Mrs. Ruby Hayes Allen of Chickasha, Oklahoma, 
and Mrs. Ida Lee O’Keeffe of West Newton, Massachusetts. 

The vigor and bent of his mind led him to choose the law as 
his profession; and during the six years of his teaching he devoted 
his spare time to the study of law. He was admitted to the bar at 
Ryan, Indian Territory, in 1900, and entered the practice there. 
He was City Attorney of Ryan until 1902, when he moved to Chick- 
asha. Arriving there a stranger, his integrity, diligence and ability 
were immediately recognized, and he at once took an eminent place 
at the Chickasha bar. 

When, in 1906, Congress passed the act enabling Oklahoma 
and Indian territories to form a constitution and be admitted into 
the Union as a state, Judge Hayes, then only 31 years of age and 
only four years a resident of Chickasha, was unanimously nominated 
by the Democratic party as a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention from the Chickasha district, and he was elected by more 
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than twice the votes received by his Republican and Union Labor 

nts combined. ee 
av aes he Constitutional Convention, which met at Guthrie in 
November, 1906, his unfailing courtesy, his deliberateness and 
studiousness, and his diligence and ability immediately won for 
him a high rank. He was a member of the committee on rules and 
procedure, of the steering committee, of the legal advisory com- 
mittee, of the election ordinance committee, of the committee on 
federal relations, of the judiciary committee, and of the committee 
on impeachment and removal from office. He was chairman of 
the committee to formulate the Schedule to the Constitution, and 
was presented with the pen with which the President of the con- 
vention subscribed that provision. During both the sessions and 
the recesses of the convention he gave unremitting attention to 
its work, counseling with the other members, attending committee 
meetings, investigating proposed constitutional provisions, their 
sources, legal construction and effect, and suggesting modifications 
of form or substance where he considered them necessary. 

The framing of the Constitution having been about completed, 
some of the territorial courts issued injunctions enjoining the eall- 
ing and holding of an election for the submission of the Constitu- 
tion to the people for ratification or rejection. Those injunctional 
orders were subsequently reversed by the territorial Supreme Court 
in Frantz, et al., v. Autry, 18 Okla. 561, and in other cases reported 
in the same volume. However, under the Enabling Act, the state 
was not to be admitted until the President of the United States, 
finding that its Constitution had been lawfully adopted, that it 
was republican in form, and that the provisions of the Act had 
been complied with in the formation thereof, should issue a procla- 
mation to that effect; and, as it was thought that the President in 
determining those questions would take the advice of the Attorney 
General of the United States, and that the issuance of those in- 
junctions, which had not then been reversed, might have a prejudi- 
cial effect upon the Attorney General and the President, the con- 
vention appointed a committee of three lawyer members to go to 
Washington and lay the facts before the President and the Attor- 
ney General, confer with them, and remove any misunderstanding 
or misinterpretation of the provisions of the Constitution which 
might result from the issuance of those injunctions and the opinions 
that accompanied them. Judge Hayes was appointed a member of 
that committee. Recognizing both the delicacy and the extreme 
importance of their mission, the members of the committee made 
the most careful preparation for the presentation of the con- 
vention’s side of the questions involved, and they carried through 
with forcefulness and tact, and achieved success, though that fact 
was not known until after the Constitution had been adopted. 

Judge Hayes was universally recognized as one of the ablest, 
most constructive, and most useful members of the convention. 
His relations with his fellow members were friendly and cordial, 
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and he is remembered today by such of them as survive with both 
respect and affection. 

At the election of state officers, held at the same time as that 
for the adoption of the Constitution, Judge Hayes, then only 32 
years of age, was elected a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
state, and he took his seat as such on November 16, 1907, upon 
the issuance of the President’s proclamation admitting Oklahoma 
into the Union. He served as an Associate Justice until January 
13, 1913, when he was elected by the court as its Chief Justice, 
and he held that position until March 8, 1914, when he resigned 
from the court. 

He brought to the court a vigorous and logical mind richly 
stored with legal learning, an intuitive sense of balance, reason- 
ableness and justice, and the same diligence, ability and conscien- 
tiousness that had characterized his work in the Constitutional 
Convention. His opinions are to be found in volumes 20 to 40, 
inclusive, of the Oklahoma Reports. They are notable for their 
sound legal learning and the orderliness of their arrangement. 

The work of the court was heavy, and the duties of the Justices 
were both difficult and delicate. The state had just been brought 
into being. Its Constitution, different in many respects from that 
of any other state, was yet to be construed. Among other pro- 
visions different from those usually found in constitutions, it 
created a Corporation Commission for the regulation of transpor- 
tation and transmission companies, and did the unusual thing of 
granting appeals, not only judicial but also legislative in character, 
from the commission to the Supreme Court. The state was com- 
posed of what theretofore had been two separate territories, each 
having its own different system of laws. Furthermore, a large 
part of the litigation from the Indian Territory portion of the state 
related to the Indians and their lands which were governed by a 
mixture of the State laws, the Indian tribal laws and treaties, the 
laws of Arkansas previously put in force there, and the laws 
specially enacted by Congress, rendering nearly every such case 
a complicated one. The conditions placed upon the court the 
heavy burden of deciding a mass of litigation as varied in character 
and as complicated as any appellate court ever dealt with. Never- 
theless it did its work ably and well, and it held a high rank among 
the appellate courts in the Union. 

Upon resigning from the Supreme Court, Judge Hayes became 
a candidate for the Democratic nomination for the United States 
Senate against the incumbent, Oklahoma’s silver-tongued orator, 
Senator T. P. Gore; but, after a vigorous and creditable campaign, 
he was defeated. That campaign was conducted without rancor on 
either side, and he and Senator Gore remained friends, their friend- 
ship growing closer and stronger as the years passed. — 

On the conclusion of that campaign he changed his residence 
from Chickasha to Oklahoma City and reentered the practice of 
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coming a member of the law firm of Cottingham & Hayes. 
en to 1921 he was general solicitor of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company and the legal representative of 
many other large corporations, and was also engaged in a lucrative 
general practice. In 1921 he retired from the firm of Cottingham 
& Hayes, and became general counsel for the Marland Oil Company, 
now the Continental Oil Company, and continued as such until 
meth 1925, his first wife having died, he married Mrs. Elizabeth 
R. Crockett, In the latter part of that year he made a trip around 
the world, returning in the spring of 1926, whereupon he and D. A. 
Richardson, of Oklahoma City, formed a partnership for the gen- 
eral practice of law which soon became the firm of Hayes, Richard- 
son, Shartel & Gilliland, of which Judge Hayes was a member at 
the time of his death. 

While Judge Hayes was a great lawyer, a just appraisal would 
rate him as much more than that. Neither his outlook nor his 
activities were bounded by his profession. He loved good literature, 
good music and clean sports. In his relations and dealings with 
other men he was more than just, he was generous. And he was 
generous and tolerant in his opinion of others. He was fervently 
patriotic and thoroughly civic-minded, and was looked to as a 
leader in every movement for the advancement of the education, 
culture and general welfare of the people of his state and city, and 
he made generous contributions of his time, effort and money for 
that purpose. He was twice a member of the Board of Regents of 
the University of Oklahoma and was once chairman of the board. 
He was a Democrat in polities; and in 1930 he was chosen as chair- 
man of the State Democratic Central Committee, and the party 
was never better organized or financed in any campaign than it 
was in the one that he conducted. 


He was a Methodist, a 32d degree Mason, a Shriner and a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety. His instincts were social, and he was a member of the 
Oklahoma Club, the Men’s Dinner Club and the Oklahoma City 
Golf & Country Club. Also, he was a member of the Oklahoma City, 
the Oklahoma State and the American Bar Associations. 


He was counsel for and a director in many business organiza- 
tions, among them being The First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Oklahoma City, The American-First Trust Company, The 
First National Bank of Chickasha, and Southland Royalty Com- 
pany. In January, 1938, he was made a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of the Tenth District. 

The sincerity, persistence and resourcefulness which he brought 
to all his work, even that of a civie nature, were illustrated in 1939 
by his handling of the raising of Oklahoma City’s community fund 
for that year. For many years in succession the community fund 
committee had failed by substantial amounts to raise its estimated 
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requirements. In 1939 Judge Hayes was made chairman of that 
committee, and he set himself to end that failure. Putting his 
heart and soul into the work, he carried on such a campaign as 
the city had never known before, and surprised himself and every- 
one else by raising even more than the community fund’s full quota. 
In 1939 he was formally chosen and designated as ‘‘Oklahoma 
City’s Most Useful Citizen.’’ 

In January, 1940 he was elected President of the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce, and, until he became ill in November 
of that year, he carried on that work with the same untiring energy 
and devotion and the same genius at organization that had charac- 
terized him in every other endeavor. 

Reared on a farm, as Judge Hayes was, he never ceased to 
love farms and farming. He regarded farming as the most dis- 
tinctive form of man’s cooperation with nature. He joyed in the 
smel! of freshly turned earth, the sight of waving grain, the sound 
of rustling corn blades. In his mind he visioned an ideal farm, 
and in his later years he looked forward to retiring from the law 
practice to such a farm. In 1934, in preparation for that event, he 
purchased a large farm about ten miles southwest of Oklahoma 
City, improved it to his taste, converted it into a dairy and stock 
farm, and named it Meadow Lodge Farm. He carefully studied 
the different breeds of dairy cattle, and, determining that the 
Guernsey was the best for all around purposes, he acquired the 
nucleus of what is now one of the finest herds of Guernsey cattle 
in the United States. He made a scientific study of cattle and 
of their food and care and what should be expected of them. He 
exhibited at practically all the stock shows, and always his entries 
ranked among the top. He was almost as pleased to win a blue 
ribbon as to win a case in court. His dairy was equipped with every 
convenience, and was a marvel of cleanliness. Judge Hayes spent 
many of his happiest hours on that farm, and by and through it he 
rendered a service to the people of Oklahoma City that is con- 
tinuing yet. 

Judge Hayes became ill in November, 1940, his illness probably 
being due in large measure to the strain of overwork. To carry 
on at the same time an active law practice, the work devolving upon 
the president of the Chamber of Commerce, and the supervision of 
Meadow Lodge Farm was too much for any one man, With the 
passing months he grew worse, and he died in Oklahoma City on 
March 14, 1941. He is buried in Chickasha, the city that had been 
kind to him as a young man and that he never ceased to love. Thus 
ended the career of one of the ablest, most generous and most useful 
citizens that Oklahoma has ever had or will ever have, His monu- 
ments are about us in the results of his work, in the structure of 
our state government, in our judiciary and jurisprudence, and in 
our educational, cultural and business institutions; and his memory 
is enshrined in the hearts of thousands of Oklahomans who knew 
him and trusted and loved him. 
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CHIEF ALLEN WRIGHT 


By John Bartlett Meserve 


The career of Allen Wright paralleled a tragic period in Choc- 
taw history. A zenith was attained when he became 1Principal 
Chief of the Choctaw Nation in the fall of 1866 serving until the 
fall of 1870. Those were the drab years of reconstruction follow- 
ing the Civil War during which struggle due processes of law 
among the Choctaws had been short-circuited and a state of law- 
lessness ensued. The leadership of Allen Wright contributed much 
to salvage the Choctaws from this wreckage. His contribution 
to the spiritual, educational and political concerns of his people 
is of compelling interest. 

During the inceptive days of our War of the Revolution, 
William Fry, a white man from Kentucky ventured into the Choc- 
taw country which many years later became the State of Mississippi, 
where he effected his permanent home. He married a full blood 
Choctaw Indian woman and their daughter Elizabeth (Betsy) 
married a full blood of the Choctaw Nation and became the mother 
of Ishtemahilvbi, the father of Allen Wright. The wife of Ishtema- 
hilvbi and the mother of Allen Wright was a full blood Choctaw 
Indian woman of the Ahepat (Hayipatuklo) Okla Clan. Allen 
Wright, a Choctaw Indian of the seven-eighths blood was born 
on the left bank of the Yaknukni (now ealled the Yokahockany) 
River in Attala County, Mississippi in the latter part of November, 
1826. The precise date of his birth being unknown, he combined 
the observance of his birthday each year with Thanksgiving Day. 
At birth he was invested with the name Kiliahote, by his parents 
and in later years was given the name of Allen Wright. He was 
born amid humble, sequestered environs and of a parentage who 
were typically Indian of that period. They neither spoke nor 
understood the English language although the father learned some- 
thing of the French language from the French traders. In 1832 
his father removed to the vicinity of his parents on the Ta-lu-buch- 
cha (now called Talobucha) creek, a western branch of the Pearl 
River. The mother of Allen Wright passed away in June, 1832. 

Ishtemahilvbi with his own mother, sister and brothers and 
their families, and with his own four children, formed themselves 
into a self-emigrating party which departed from Mississippi early 
in October, 1833, arriving at Luk-fa-ta creek in what is today Me- 
Curtain County, Oklahoma, in March, 1834. Adversity disciplined 
their souls during those early days. Young Allen Wright was 
ignorant of even the most elementary processes of education before 
his emigration. Schools which he encountered in the West began 


1 Under the constitution of 1857, the Chief Executive was styled “Governor of 
the Choctaw Nation,” but the constitution of 1860 titled him as “Principal Chief of 
the Choctaw Nation,” and all public documents were so signed although the “Prin- 
cipal Chiefs” were quite uniformly addressed and referred to as “Governor.” 
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to enlist his interest and in response to his urgent appeal, his father 
Shortly after arrival, enrolled him in a Choctaw school at Bok. 
tuk-lo, near Skelton Depot in the fall of 1834 under the tutelage of 
Miss Eunice Clough,? a missionary. Upon entering this school, 
he was given the name of Allen Wright, by Miss Clough following 
the practice inaugurated by missionaries and teachers of investing 
Indian children with English names upon their entering school. 
At that time the Rev. Alfred Wright was the leading missionary 
in charge of mission work among the Choctaws and it was from this 
distinguished Christian leader that the surname accorded Allen 
Wright was adopted. In the spring of 1834, the lad had briefly 
attended the school at Bok-tuk-lo under the teaching of Joseph 
Dukes,? in the Choctaw language. Skelton Depot was a few miles 
west of the present town of Broken Bow. The father of Allen 
Wright passed away in May, 1839, and the homeless lad went to 
live with an uncle. Provision was made in the fall of 1840 for 
him to enter the mission school at Pine Ridge near Doaksville, 
which was under the management of the Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury* 
who but recently had arrived from the old Mayhew Mission in 
Mississippi. In the diary of this illustrious missionary is noted. 
under date of December 14, 1840, his reference to the arrival of 
Allen Wright, ‘‘May he be a blessing to us and we to him.’’ When 
he entered Pine Ridge school, Allen Wright neither could speak 
nor understand English. He remained with Reverend Kingsbury 
until May, 1844, when he entered Spencer Academy where he 
remained until February, 1848 when, with four others, he was 
chosen by the Choctaw Council to enter an eastern college in the 
States. He entered Delaware College at Newark, Delaware, in 
September, 1848. When this college was closed, he entered Union 
College at Schenectady, New York, in 1850, from which he grad- 
uated with an A. B. degree in July, 1852, and where he became a 
member of the Delta Phi fraternity. In September, 1852, he 
entered the Union Theological Seminary in New York City com- 
pleting the theological course in May, 1855. At this time he was 
awarded the degree of Master of Arts and was the first Indian 
student from the Indian Territory to receive this degree. Im- 
mediately afterward he was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry 
and also became an honorary member of the American Board of 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions. Upon completion of his scho- 
lastic training he returned to the Choctaw country and served as 
the principal instructor at Armstrong Academy during the years 


2Miss Clough later married Noah Wall and lived at Mayhew, in what is today 
Bryan County, Oklahoma. Among her descendants is Mrs. T. J. Hogg, wife of the 
present (1941) state senator from Elk City, Oklahoma. 

3 Joseph Dukes was the father of Chief Gilbert Wesley Dukes of the Choctaws. 
For sketch, see Chronicles of Oklahoma, vol. XVIII, pp. 53 et seq. : 

4 Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury was born at Alstead, New Hampshire, on November 
22, 1786. He came to Pine Ridge on February 25, 1836. He died on June 27, 
1870, at Boggy Depot where he is buried. 
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1855-6. He was ordained to the ministry by the Indian Presbytery 
i 6. 

4 ke interest is to know of the inspirations which influenced 
the spiritual career of Allen Wright. In his early childhood he. 
knew nothing of the Christian faith and at first was disposed 
toward skepticism. Responsive to the efforts of the Christian 
missionaries, his indifference was dissolved and in April, 1846, he 
united with the Presbyterian Church at Wheelock and contemplated 
a theological course which he later accomplished. He was an ardent 
student and emerged from his scholastic career, a character of cul- 
ture and refinement. Portions of the Holy Writ became available 
to the Choctaws through his translations from Hebrew to the Choc- 
taw language. The spiritual concerns of the Choctaws remained 
an engaging effort throughout his eventful life as he bore the 
gospel message to his people not in sermonizing words alone but 
also by his exemplary life. The Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury and Dr. 
Eliphalet Nott,5 President of Union College at Schenectady, New 
York, left an inspiring impress upon the life of Allen Wright. 

The young Allen Wright married Miss Harriet Newell Mitchell 
on February 11, 1857. She was a daughter of James Henry Mitchell 
of Mayflower Pilgrim ancestry and of Martha Skinner of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harriet Mitchell was born at Dayton, Ohio, on August 16, 
1834. Her parents were of the Presbyterian faith and in 1855 she 
came to the Choctaw country as a mission teacher under the aus- 
pices of the Presbyterian Board of Missions. She was a lady of 
high Christian character and a remarkable coordinator with her 
distinguished husband in his religious efforts. She passed away 
at Atoka on December 25, 1894, and was buried at Boggy Depot.® 

The political affairs of the Choctaw Nation were not solidified 
when Allen Wright became a member of the Choctaw Council in 
the fall of 1856 and undertook his eventful public career. From 
the days of emigration, the Choctaw government had been ad- 
ministered by three district chiefs and a legislative council com- 
posed of twenty-seven members. The district chiefs were also 
ex-officio members of the council, two of whom were invested 
with power to veto any legislative action. Efforts to unite the 
executive factions under a single head were finally realized by the 
adoption of a new constitution at Skullyville in January, 1857. 
This instrument abolished the offices of the district chiefs and 
centered all executive powers in the office of the Governor of the 
Choctaw Nation, and Boggy Depot became the temporary capital. 
This constitution was not submitted to the Choctaws for their ex- 
pression and much dissatisfaction arose occasioned by a fear that 
too much centralization of executive power had been inaugurated. 
Allen Wright evidenced his opposition to the Skullyville consti- 


5 Dr. Eliphalet Nott was president of Union College from 1802 to 1866. 
p 6“Boggy Depot” by Muriel H. Wright, Chronicles of Oklahoma, vol. V. pp- 
ev seq. 
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tution and materially aided in resolving a new constitution which 
was submitted by the Doaksville convention in January, 1860. This 
constitution which was submitted to and overwhelmingly approved 
by the Choctaw electorate vested the supreme executive power 
of the Choctaw Nation in “‘one Principal Chief, assisted by three 
subordinate District chiefs,”’ one for each of the three districts 
into which the Nation was divided for governmental purposes. 
Three coordinate branches of government were created and with 
few amendments this organic instrument served the Choctaws 
throughout the remainder of their tribal organization. The capital 
was removed to Chata Tamaha (Armstrong Academy) by a con- 
Sstitutional amendment in 1863 where it remained for twenty years. 
In 1885, Allen Wright was one of a committee appointed by the 
Council which established the capital permanently at Tuskahomma. 

In 1857, the Rev. Allen Wright was stationed at Mt. Pleasant 
in old Blue County from which he kept six regular preaching 
engagements. During his year as principal of Armstrong Academy, 
he entered into partnership with a white man by the name of 
Hammil from the States, in the operation of a good sized farm 
and cattle ranching business at Fairfield, within a few miles of 
the Academy. In May, 1858, when Hammil made a business trip 
to New Orleans, Wright moved his family to Fairfield and took 
charge of the farm and ranch, at the same time continuing his 
missionary labors and preaching engagements. After being sta- 
tioned at Boggy Depot, he disposed of his interests at Fairfield 
and built his permanent home at the new location, operating a 
farm in connection therewith. Sometime later he continued his 
cattle ranching interests in what is today Coal County, Oklahoma, 
and also maintained a good sized farm where the present town 
of Wapanucka, Johnston County, Oklahoma, is located. The 
old home at Boggy Depot, Atoka County, is still standing, one of 
the few southern type, pre-war residences remaining in Oklahoma. 
He removed to Boggy Depot in 1859 where he assumed charge of 
the Presbyterian Church and all missions within a range of fifty 
miles. Boggy Depot remained his home during the remainder of 
his life and from this place he maintained his spiritual service until 
his death. It was also in 1861, that he served as a delegate from 
the Indian Territory, Synod of Arkansas, to the church conference 
at Augusta, Georgia, when the Southern Presbyterian Church was 
formed. 

Allen Wright was first elected treasurer of the Choctaw Na- 
tion in 1859 which office he held until the election under the new 
constitution in August, 1860. His political leadership was evl- 
denced further when he became a member of the lower house of 
the Choctaw Council in 1861. Earlier in this year, he had func- 
tioned as a Choctaw delegate to the intertribal conference with Gen. 
Albert Pike of North Fork, Creek Nation, where he became a signer 
of the treaty with the Confederacy, on June 12, 1861. With the 
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courage of his convictions, he enlisted in the Confederate Army as 
a private in Captain Wilkin’s Company of Choctaw infantry on 
July 25, 1862, being transferred to Company F of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Mounted Rifles on June 13, 1863. Allen Wright 
again was appointed treasurer of the Choctaw Nation in the fall 
of 1863 and reappointed in 1865. Upon the conclusion of the Civil 
War he was dispatched by Chief Pitchlyn as a delegate to the Ft. 
Smith conference with the United States commissioners where a 
preliminary treaty or armistice was signed. In October, 1865, he 
was appointed one of the five delegates from the Choctaw Nation 
to undertake a completion of the treaty negotiations at Washington. 
He was one of the principal negotiators and a signer of the treaty 
of April 28, 1866,’ wherein all relationships between the Choctaw 
Nation and the United States government were amicably restored. 

8 The treaty of April 28, 1866, featured an adjustment of finan- 
cial differences provoked by the Civil War. An assumption of 
payment by the General Government of annuities aggregating 
$1,500,000 which had been suspended in the war, together with 
confiscated bonds, school and general funds due the Choctaw Na- 
tion were given consideration in this treaty. The famous Net 
Proceeds claim approximating $2,500,000 according to the Senate 
award of 1859 also was considered. The inclusion of these details 
in the treaty and its subsequent ratification challenged the finesse 
of the Choctaw delegation. It is manifest that an outstanding 
service was rendered by Allen Wright and his associates although 
in later years much controversy arose. Amazing indictments of 
infidelity were hurled against Allen Wright but were without 
warrant. These defamations were launched for political purposes. 
The public service of Allen Wright during those negotiations as 
well as throughout his life was rendered sincerely, honestly and 
courageously for the welfare of his people. Time has emphasized 
his high character and sterling worth. , 

Each of the treaties of 1866 with the Five Tribes contained 
special provisions with reference to the ultimate creation of an 
intertribal council which it was hoped would result in a territorial 
regime for the Indian country, but it was only in the Choctaw- 
Chickasaw treaty of April 28, 1866, that the proposed territory 
was accorded the name ‘‘Oklahoma.’’ It was upon the suggestion 
of Allen Wright that the name ‘‘Oklahoma’’ was employed. His 
explanation was that the word had its derivation from the Choctaw 
language, the word ‘‘Okla’’ meaning people and ‘‘humma’’ or 
‘‘huma’’ meaning red, The phrase ‘‘Territory of Oklahoma’’ meant 
the Territory of Red People. The proposed territory did not 
materialize but from this incident the forty-sixth state derived 
its name in the galaxy of the Union. 


7 Kappler, vol. Il, pp 918 et seq. 


8 Book Review, by Muriel H. Wright, Chronicles of Oklahoma, vol. XIII, pp. 
112 et seq. 
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Diplomatic engagements postponed the return of Alle i 
from Washington to the Choctaw country until the eae ye ee 
He was absent when the Choctaw electorate in August, of that 
year summoned him to the chief executiveship of the Nation 
Shortly thereafter he returned home and with some reluctance as- 
sumed the obligations of office. He faced a highly disordered in- 
ternal situation among his people. It was by the evolutionary 
processes of experience that the Choctaws had climaxed their form 
of self-government by the adoption of the Doaksville constitution 
in 1860. _This instrument was designed for the administration of 
their civil affairs and such local police regulation as might be 
required. Little or no thought was given to military necessities 
their tribal entity being guaranteed by the General Government. 
But with the advent of the new tribal government came the Civil 
War with their necessary involvment. The struggle assumed a 
major factor in both political and civil affairs of the Choctaws and 
the orderly processes of Tribal government designed to protect 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness were more or less sus- 
pended. The first two chiefs under the new regime seemed unable 
to properly appraise a rapidly growing lawless condition and evi- 
denced an unwillingness or inability to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of their citizenship from foes within as well as without. Chief 
Pitchlyn had spent the last year of his tenure in Washington. A 
depressing situation confronted Allen Wright when he took over 
the responsibilities of government. His administration was a strug- 
gle with public debt, moral and educational collapse, the freedman 
problem, the depredations of cattle thieves, the breakdown of law 
enforcement and other reconstruction problems which seemed in- 
surmountable. The concluding words of his first message to the 
Choctaw Council delivered on November 17, 1866, are reflective of 
the high character of Allen Wright: 

“Our people have suffered enough for the last few years past. Now 


let each one study to restore peace, harmony and good order, which 
were lost amidst confusion and war. 

“No lawful means shall be spared me to study to effect the greatest 
good—especially or reestablishing and maintaining the schools for the 
education of our rising generation. To sustain and promote education 
cannot much longer be neglected without inflicting a lasting injury to 
ourselves and our posterity. 

“Fellow citizens, rest assured that I will do what I can according to my 
constitutional obligations to promote every public measure and interest for 
the welfare of all. For I will not be a chief for any party nor district 
but for the people as a whole people. In enumerating these principles and 
future policy to be pursued, I would have to ask and humbly hope and 
rely upon the full cooperation of the Honorable Members of the General 
Council. For you have the power to do much in sustaining the administra- 
tion, to promote the harmonious action of our government. Therefore what 
I say is to all. We must be a united people aiming to attain one grand 
and noble object, that is to be a happy and prosperous nation. 

“Tn conclusion let me ask the indulgence and forbearance on the part 
of the people in the discharge of my duties as an executive officer. ‘To 
err is human’ and no man can boast of his wisdom to rule without com- 
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mitting some grievous errors. If I err in the administration of this Na- 
tion, which is very possible, it will be of the head and not of the heart. 

“In undertaking this new position of trust, I do it with reliance upon 
God as my Guide, who I trust will guide me and give me wisdom in con- 
ducting the National affairs as He, as a Tower of Strength, has supported 
me in private life. And I will daily invoke his blessing upon your delibera- 
tions, upon the whole people as I do for myself.” . : 

Allen Wright was a capable, conscientious executive and in a 
patient, effective manner revived the morale of his people and 
restored the orderly processes of government. He was reelected in 
the fall of 1868 after a bitter campaign against him waged by the 
anti-treaty party. It was in this campaign that defamations were 
lodged against him in connection with the financial adjustments 
growing out of the treaty negotiations at Washington in 1866. The 
reelection of the chief manifestly vindicated and absolved him from 
those political charges. 

Upon his retirement from public affairs in the fall of 1870, 
Allen Wright again devoted himself primarily to his ministerial and 
spiritual efforts for which he had long hoped. Except when absent 
from his post on official duties, he continued steadily at his work 
as a missionary preacher. A son wrote of him, ‘‘his life was one of 
continuous activity in the Master’s work. * * * He was the very 
pillar of his Presbytery, punctual in attendance and thorough and 
efficient in every duty. His culture and courtliness, his fine social 
qualities and excellent good sense, won for him much consideration 
at Washington, whither he was called from time to time. * * * He 
was sound in doctrine, strong in faith and humble in his daily walk 
and conversation, * * * A firm trust in God that made him calm and 
patient under whatever stress of labor and trial, was a leading 
trait of his character.”’ 


He was persuaded to reenter the domain of tribal polities in 
1876 when he made an unsuccessful race for the chieftainship and 
Coleman Cole was elected. He ever evidenced an abiding interest 
in the political affairs of his people. Sessions of the General Council 
usually saw him in attendance as a visitor, lending his knowledge 
and counsel in the matter of legislation, looking to the progress and 
development of the Choctaws as a people, many of the laws having 
been drafted and translated by him. From 1880 to 1884 he served 
as superintendent of the schools of the nation. 


The high scholastic attainments of Allen Wright were evidenced 
by his translation of the laws of the Chickasaw Nation from English 
into the native language, in 1872. He became compiler and editor 
of a Choctaw dictionary for use in the tribal schools in 1883, and 
in 1883-4 completed his translations of the Psalms direct from the 
Hebrew into the Choctaw. He served as editor and translator of 
the Indian Champion, at Atoka, in 1885. In 1876 he was chosen 
one of the American delegates to the World’s Presbyterian Assembly 
in Scotland but was unable to attend owing to the illness of his 
wife. In 1880, he again was selected as a delegate and attended 
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the assembly of the church which met in Philadelphia. He was 
elected president of the Union Theological College alumni in New 
York City in 1885. Allen Wright was a member of the masonic 
fraternity being a charter member of the first masonic lodge? 
formed after the Civil War within what is today the State of 
Oklahoma. He belonged to the Royal Arch Masons in Maryland 
where he united in 1866. 

Allen Wright was a man of rare intellectual qualities and was 
preeminently the scholar of his tribe. He was a masterful execu- 
tive and will ever adorn the pages of Choctaw history as one of its 
most distinguished leaders. He passed away December 2, 1885, at 
his home at Boggy Depot where he lies buried.1° 

Other sources of information anent Allen Wright are: Leaders and Leading 
Men of the Indian Territory, O’Bierne; Standard History of Oklahoma (1916), 
Thoburn; History of Oklahoma and Its People, Thoburn and Wright; Delta Phi 

_ Centennial Catalogue, 1927-8; The Story of Oklahoma, Muriel H. Wright; Oklahoma 


Place Names, Gould; Oklahoma Imprints, Carolyn Thomas Foreman; and The Rise 
and Fall of the Choctaw Republic, Debo. 


The first Masonic lodge to be formed in what is today the State of Oklahoma 
-was located at Boggy Depot, was chartered by the Grand Lodge of Arkansas in 
October, 1869, and named Oklahoma Lodge, A. F. & A. M. by Rev. Allen Wright. 

10 The writer acknowledges indebtedness to Miss Muriel H. Wright,-a grand- 
daughter of Rey. Allen Wright, for much valuable assistance. Miss Wright is a 
‘writer of note and has been a generous contributor to The Chronicles. 
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NATHAN BOONE 


Trapper, Manufacturer, Surveyor, Militiaman, 
Legislator, Ranger and Dragoon. 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


The name of Boone is intimately associated with Kentucky and 
Missouri, but few citizens realize that it also looms large in the 
history of Oklahoma because of the service of Daniel’s youngest 
son, Nathan Boone, in the celebrated Dragoons. 

Daniel Boone and his wife, Rebecca Bryan Boone, were living 
at Boone’s Station, now Cross Plains, Kentucky, when Nathan was 
born on March 2, 1780 or 1781; the lad was twelve when his father, 
cheated out of his Kentucky lands, removed with his family to the 
Kanawah Valley where he engaged in farming for over a year. 
Early in 1788 Daniel, accompanied by his wife and eight-year-old 
Nathan, spent a month visiting friends and relatives at the family 
home in Berks County, Pennsylvania. Several hundred miles of 
this journey were made on horseback with young Nathan clinging 
on behind his father.1 

In September, 1799, Boone took his family to Missouri; Daniel 
went overland with the stock while his two sons, Daniel Morgan 
and Nathan, started down the Ohio with their mother in a pirogue. 
When they reached Limestone (now Maysville) Nathan procured 
a marriage license and returned seventy-five miles to Little Sandy 
where he was married on September 26 to Olive Van Bibber, the 
daughter of Peter Van Bibber, whose older daughter Chloe had 
married Nathan’s brother Jesse. The bride, said to be the prettiest 
girl north of the Ohio River, was sixteen and her youthful husband 
eighteen when, with stout hearts, they started on their great ad- 
venture. They traveled by way of Lexington, Louisville and Vincen- 
nes to St. Louis, leaving Little Sandy on October first.” 

‘*Without any company but my husband,”’ said Olive, ‘‘I started 
to Missouri. We had two ponies and our packhorse.’’ One of their 
ponies became crippled which detained them in Vincennes almost 
three weeks; they arrived in St. Louis the last of October and went 
to St. Charles County. The youthful couple crossed the Missouri 
River in a skiff which also carried all of their possessions; Nathan 
rowed the boat while Olive steered and by his bridle guided their 
swimming horse.® 

They settled twenty miles above the town of St. Charles in 
the Femme Osage District. Boone’s settlement was made by the 


1 John Bakeless, Daniel Boone, New York, 1939, p. 333; Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
Daniel Boone, New York and London, 1924, pp. 211-12. 

2 Hazel Atterbury Spraker (compiler), The Boone Family, Rutland, Vermont, 
1922, p. 126. This writer cites the Draper Manuscripts, University of Wisconsin, 
6 S 18-254; W. S. Bryan and Robert Rose, A History of the Pioneer Families of 
Missouri, St. Louis, 1876, p. 7; Bakeless, op. cit., p. 360. 

3 Spraker, op. cit., p. 127. 
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sons and some friends of Daniel Boone, on a tract of land granted 
to him in 1794 by the Spanish governor, Don Zenon Trudeau ; 
the plantations extended along Femme Osage Creek for several 
miles.* During 1802 Nathan Boone and William T. Lamme cap- 
tured 900 beavers whose skins they sold at $2.50 each. Boone suf- 
fered a considerable loss when Indians found and looted a cache 
of one hundred pelts. The Indians were troublesome and Daniel 
and Nathan Boone were obliged twice with their families to race 
four miles in the night to the strong fort where Daniel Morgan 
Boone made his home to escape the ferocity of the savages.5 During 
the first few years of the century Boone was employed by the 
government in making surveys of St. Charles, Montgomery and 
Warren counties.® 

During the autumn of 1804 Nathan Boone and Mathias Van 
Bibber went on a hunt, planning to go to the Kanzas; they proceeded 
up Grand River, trapping on the way to the source of the stream. 
After having trapped fifty-six beavers and twelve otters they were 
visited in their camp by twenty-two Osages who stole all the furs 
and three horses; the Indians warned them to clear out as another 
party of red men were hunting for them.’ 

Boone went among the Osages in the spring of 1805 in an at- 
tempt to recover his stolen property. He first visited the Big Osage 
town on Pomme de Terre Creek and from a trader there learned 
that it was the Little Osages who had robbed him and Van Bibber. 
When he went to the Little Osage town he was unable to recognize 
the thieves owing to their painted faces and changes of rude cos- 
tume. White Hair, chief of all the tribe, sent some of his braves 
to get the horses belonging to the white men, but Boone recovered 
only two traps—the horses had been removed to a safe place before 
the messengers arrived.® 

Part of the year 1806 was spent by Nathan and Daniel Morgan 
Boone with three other men in making salt. With forty salt kettles 
they left the Femme Osage settlement for what is now Howard 
County, Missouri. They remained all summer manufacturing salt, 
hence the place became known as Boone’s Lick, although the Boones 
did not settle there. In the autumn they shipped their product to 
the settlements down the river in canoes constructed of hollow 
sycamore logs, with the ends closed by boards daubed with clay. 
At St. Louis the salt sold for $2 or $2.50 a bushel. 


4 Reuben Gold Thwaites (ed.) Brackenridge’s Journal up the Missouri, 1811. 
Cleveland, 1904, vol. VI, p. 36, note 5. 

5 Louis Houck, A History of Missouri, Chicago, 1908, vol. 2, p. 93, n. 29; Bake- 
less, op. cit., pp. 864, 387. fi : 

6C. L. Lucas, The Milton Lott Tragedy and Other Stories of Early History... 
A Sketch of the Life of Col. Nathan Boone, Madrid, Towa, [n.d.], p. 12. 


7 Wisconsin Historical Society, Notes on Border History . .. Taken During a 
Trip to Missouri, from Sept. 22d to Dec. 31st, 1851, vol. ii, 1851. Lyman C. Draper, 
pp. 233-38. 


8Jbid; Fur Trade in Missouri in 1805, see “Navigator,” edn, 1814. 
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The following year Boone and his companions erected a new 
furnace, increased their kettles to sixty, making a hundred bushels 
a day, which required about 300 gallons of the spring water for a 
bushel of salt.2 That same year Braxton Cooper settled at Han- 
cock bottom in St. Charles County where he bought salt from Na- 
than, who described the Bocne’s Lick country to him.” 

The Osage Indians, almost constantly at war with other tribes, 
were also attacking white traders; because of these disturbances 
a body of troops under Capt. Eli B. Clemson" ascended the Missouri 
River in the summer of 1808. He was followed by Gen. William 
Clark and Capt. Nathan Boone with a detachment of militia; Boone 
guided the force along the Boone’s Lick road twenty miles west- 
ward from St. Charles, following the ridge between the Dardenne 
and Peruque.!2. The expedition arrived at Fire Prairie 300 miles 
above the mouth of the Missouri on September 4 where they erected 
Fort Osage, which remained the extreme western outpost of the 
United States for many years. 

The Indians not coming in, Clarke despatched Captain Boone, 
with an interpreter, Paul Loise, to the Osage towns to inform the 
Indians of his location; that trade and protection would be ex- 
tended to the part of the tribe which acted peaceably and to all 
who wished their friendship ; to those who would give up plundered 
property and conform to the regulations of the United States. 
Captain Boone returned on the twelfth accompanied by seventy- 
five chiefs and head men of the Great and Little Osages, and re- 
ported that all the nation, except the band on the Arkansas and 
a party that had gone to St. Louis with part of the stolen horses, 
were marching to the site.18 The chiefs of the tribe were White 
Hair of the Big Osages and Walk-in-the-Rain of the Little Osages. 


In 1851 Boone gave Dr. Lyman C. Draper further particulars 
concerning his negotiations with the Osages: ‘‘ . . the Indians 
held a Council - - - & Boone and his interpreter were ordered out 


9 Switzler’s Illustrated History of Missouri from 1541 to 1877, St. Louis, 1879, 
p. 178; Houck, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 146; History of Greene County, Missouri, St. 
Louis, 1883, p. 623; Reuben Gold Thwaites (ed.), Early Western Travels, Cleveland, 
1904, “Bradbury’s Travels in the Interior of America 1809-1811,” vol. 5, p. 52, n. 24; 
Draper Manuscripts, p. 244. 

10 Thwaites, op. cit., “Breckenridge’s Journal up the Missouri, 1811,” Cleveland, 
1904, vol. 6, p. 48, n. 11. 

‘ 11 Eli B. Clemson of Pennsylvania who became a second lieutenant of the 
First Infantry March 3, 1799, reached the rank of captain March 4, 1807. He 
served as major in the same regiment and on March 9, 1814 was assigned as 
lieutenant colonel of the Sixteenth Infantry. Clemson was honorably discharged 
J ele ee on Seige, 1845. 

ate L. Gregg, Ph. D. (ed.), Westward with the Dragoons the Jour o. 
William. Clark, Fulton, Missouri, 1937, p. 46, n. 4 ze ium 
; Clarke to Secretary of War, February 20, 1810; American State Papers, 
ena ee vol. I, p. 765; Grant Foreman, Indians and Pioneers, New Haven, 

» Pp. . 
14 Gregg, op. cit., p. 35, n. 66. 
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of the Council, & treated rudely - - - said they had not sent for him. 
Boone said he would go when they gave him an answer whether 
they would go to the Fire Prairie (Fort Osage) to attend the 
treaty. They at length reluctantly agreed, White Hair favoring 
- - - and several hundred of them went and made a treaty.’’5 

An interesting account of the Boone family published in 1818, 
shows the high esteem in which it was held: ‘‘ ... The family of 
col. [Daniel] Boone, consisting of his sons and daughters, with 
their wives and husbands, live near each other and form a most 
interesting group ... the sons are described to us as well bred 
gentlemen, distinguished by some of those grand features of mind 
which are so often found in our native sons of the forest. They 
own a fine estate in land granted to the individuals of the family 
by the crown of Spain. They are eminently useful to strangers 
who explore the lands on the Missouri and Osage, and the hos- 
pitality of every branch of this family is the theme of every 
traveler who extends his journeys to the neighborhood of their 
settlement.’’16 

The Indians north of the Missouri River became so trouble- 
some to the pioneer settlers that Governor Benjamin Howard of 
Louisiana Territory ordered Capt. Timothy Kibby of St. Charles 
to call out the militia; the governor also visited that settlement to 
organize a company of rangers made up of daring woodsmen, who 
were to patrol the territory between Salt River and the Missouri 
near Loutre Island. Nathan Boone was one of this body of hardy 
men who scouted in the region. He and his brother Daniel Morgan 
Boone were noted leaders in organization of the militia.’ The 
Rangers were enlisted for the term from March 3, 1812, to June 3, 
but the organization was continued to June 7, 1812, by the order 
of his excellency. 

On August 15, 1813, Captain Boone with seventeen men recon- 
noitred and selected a route for the army to advance against the 
Indian towns near Peoria. The detail started from Cap au Gris, 
Lincoln County, Missouri, forty miles northwest of St. Louis; 
crossed the Mississippi and the second day encamped between it 
and the Illinois River. There were no signs of Indians at the time, 
but about midnight the sentinels discovered the savages trying to 
surround the camp, which was located in a woods on a small 
branch. Boone ordered the men away from the camp fire, doubled 
the sentinels and directed the soldiers to take to the trees. When 
a sentinel and an Indian fired at the same time the fight became 
general; the Red Men rushed upon the camp but the whites escaped 
to the opposite side of the stream where Boone ordered them to 
retreat. He wheeled and ran from the tree behind which he had 


15 Wisconsin Historical Society, Draper’s Notes, Vol. 6, Trip 1851, Il, p. 290. 
16 Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore), December 26, 1818, p. 328, copied from 


Pittsburgh Gazette. Cie j 
17 Houck, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 102; Thwaites, op. cit., p. 230. 
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been posted, but on the first or second jump one of his feet went 
into a sink hole causing him to fall. This probably saved his life, 
as the Indians fired at him at that instant. ‘‘He recovered and 
ran some sixty steps, ‘treed’ and ordered his men to rally and 
take to the trees ...’’ The firing had caused the horses to run 
away; Boone ordered them pursued but only half of them were 
taken, after which the detail returned to Cap au Gris. It was later 
learned there were from sixty to eighty Sauks and Foxes in this 
fight; they had followed Boone and his men thirty or forty miles 
before attacking.18 

In September, 1813, Gen. Benjamin Howard’ with a large 
force of men left Portage des Sioux above St. Louis on an expedi- 
tion against the Illinois Indians. When the troops reached Fort 
Mason they swam the Mississippi to join the Illinois troops. The 
army marched up the Mississippi bottoms to a point above Quincy, 
whence it crossed the country to Peoria to encamp for several weeks 
near the lake. General Howard ordered Boone with 100 men to 
march to Rock River in search of Indians. This campaign is said 
to have been largely responsible for checking Indian aggressions.”® 

The troops returned the latter part of October; there was 
snow on the ground and the men suffered greatly, as their shoes 
were worn out and they had been obliged to make hide shoes or 
wind strips of hide around their feet.*! 

According to ‘‘Aunt Mary’’ Hosman, the youngest child of 
Nathan Boone, her father surveyed the Boone’s Lick Road in 1814; 
this, the first state highway in Missouri, ran from St. Charles to 
Old Franklin. It was the forerunner of the Santa Fe Trail and 
the old Oregon Trail.22 

President Madison, in March, 1812, signed Nathan Boone’s 
commission as a captain of the Missouri Rangers, organized to keep 
the Indians quiet on the frontier. On December 10, 1813, Boone 
became a major in the regiment and was honorably discharged in 
June, 1815. The succeeding years he spent in improving his farm, 
on which he built a large two-story stone house where his celebrated 
father lived with him for some time before moving to La Charette 
where he died September 26, 1820.8 


_Among old records in St. Charles, Missouri, is one dated November 4, 1819, 
setting forth that Louis Taylor and Loise Taylor, his wife, for $1025.31 sold to 


18 Houck, op. cit., vol. 3, pp. 112, 113. 
19 Benjamin Howard, born in Virginia, was appointed to the army from Louisi- 
ana. He became a brigadier general March 12, 1813; died September 18, 1814. 
d 20 Houck, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 113. This account was taken from Reynold’s Pioneer 
History of Illinois, p. 343 
21 Wisconsin State Historical Society Collections (1855), “Shaw’s Narrative” 
by Col. John Shaw, vol. 2, pp. 211, 12. 
22.A. J. Young (ed.), History of Dade County and her People, Greenfield, 
Missouri, 1917, pp. 42, 43. 
23 Lucas, op. cit., p. 13; Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary 
of the United States Army, Washington, 1903, vol. I, p. 230; Missouri Historical Re- 
view, Columbia, Mo., “Daniel Boone,” by Floyd C. Shoemaker, vol. 21, no. 2, p. 212. 
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The convention to frame a constitution under which Missouri 
was admitted to the Union met in St. Louis June 12, 1820; Nathan 
Boone, a delegate from St. Charles County, took a prominent part 
in this meeting. A committee composed of Duff Green, William T. 
Rector and Boone had charge of the convention’s printing, to which 
all bids were to be submitted. Boone tried to have the temporary 
capital of the state located at St. Charles instead of St. Louis but 
his efforts failed.24 

The year 1832 was an active one for Nathan Boone; In June he 
was reported in lowa, where he commenced the survey of the south- 
ern boundary of the neutral ground on June 19 from the mouth of 
the Upper Iowa to two miles west of Painted Rock, where he set 
a two-mile post; he quit work there because of the hostility of the 

‘Indians.25 

James Craig reported to Secretary Cass from St. Louis, De- 
cember 14, 1833, that he had recently returned from making a 
survey, part of which consisted in running the line on the high 
ground separating the waters of the Des Moines from those falling 
into the Missouri and continuing up these grounds one hundred 
and fifty miles to the small lake forming the source of the Boya 
River in north latitude 42° 20’. ‘‘From this point I run and cor- 
rected a line 47 miles and 62 chains, to the upper forks of the Des 
Moines river, where Major Boone established his corner last sea- 
pemi.. 57728 

Endorsed by the people of St. Charles, Boone became a cap- 
tain of the Mounted Rangers June 16, 1832; with Gen. Henry Atkin- 
son and Col. Zachary Taylor he crossed the Wisconsin River in 
pursuit of Indians under Black Hawk; he also rendered valiant 
service at the head of his company at the Battle of Bad Axe where 
Black Hawk was defeated and captured.?’ 

During the Black Hawk War a raid was made upon the Ramsey 
family who lived on the Femme Osage about six miles above Nathan 
Boone’s home in St. Charles County; Boone with other settlers 
went to the place where they found the five year old son of the 
Ramseys at the point of death; he was still breathing and when he 


24 Floyd Calvin Shoemaker, A. B., A. M., Missouri’s Struggle for Statehood 
1804-1821, Jefferson City, 1916, pp. 135, n. 1; pp. 171, 196, ne 9. 

25 Annals of Iowa, Des Moines, “Iowa Under Territorial Government and the 
Removal of the Indians” by Col. Alonzo Abernathy, vol. 7, no. 6, p. 438. 

26 Correspondence on the Subject of ae Emigration of the Indians (Document 
12), Washington, 1835, vol. 4, pp. 757-58. 
: bn x client General’s Office, Old Records, McComb to Cass, Sept. 13, 1832; 
Heitman, op. cit., vol. I, p. 230; Proceedings of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, October 20, 1927, “Wisconsin Historical Landmarks” by Louise Phelps Kel- 
logg, Appendix pp. 90, 91; Lucas, op. cit., p. 14; Holman Hamilton, Zachary Taylor, 
Indianapolis and New York, 1941, p. 91. On August 2, 1832, Nathan Boone and 
Olive his wife, of St. Charles County, sold to William Cashon a tract of 258 acres 
in Femme Osage Bottom for $1032.00. 
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saw his father he said: ‘‘Daddy, the Indians did scalp me’’ just 
before he expired.78 : 

In command of a company of rangers Captain Boone arrived 
at Fort Gibson, Indian Territory, November 22, 1832; his company 
and that of Capt. Lemuel Ford were encamped during the winter 
of 1832-33 one and a half miles below Fort Gibson, on the opposite 
side of the river; the place was called Camp Arbuckle. While at 
Fort Gibson Boone was employed by the commissioners to survey 
the boundary between the Creek and Cherokee nations during 
twenty-five days in March and April, 1833.79 

For this service from October 1, 1832, to September 30, 1833, 
Captain Boone received $600 in pay; for subsistence he was allowed 
$292.00; for forage $192.00; servant’s pay $60.93; servant’s sub- 
sistence $66.80 and servant’s clothing $27.50. From October 1, 
1833, to September 30, 1834, fifty dollars was added to the Cap- 
tain’s pay; he was given $96 more for forage and a substantial 
raise for his servant’s pay, food and clothing. 

For ‘‘transportation from Fort Gibson to Jefferson Barracks, 
in October, 1833, 510 miles; from St. Louis to Franklin, Missouri, 
165 miles; thence to St. Charles, 145 miles; thence to Franklin, 145 
miles; thence to Independence, 108 miles; thence to Franklin, 108 
miles, in December, 1833, and January, 1834: 1,181 miles,’’ Captain 
Boone was allowed $141.72. While recruiting at Franklin, Missouri, 
from October 15, 1833, to April 29, 1834, he was reimbursed $61.24 

Congress having decided a mounted force was necessary to 
meet the wild Indians on equal terms, passed a bill March 2, 1833, 
to raise a regiment of dragoons. Officers were selected from the 
infantry and mounted rangers; Henry Dodge became the colonel, 
Stephen W. Kearny lieutenant colonel, Richard B. Mason a major. 
Boone was a captain, his rank dating from August 15, 1833. The 
officers were instructed to commence recruiting immediately; sol- 
diers were limited to men between twenty and thirty-five years of 
age; ‘‘Native citizens who, from previous habits, were well quali- 
fied for mounted service.’’®! 

On May 6, 1833, Colonel Matthew Arbuckle at Fort Gibson 
ordered out a foree of rangers and two companies of the Seventh 
Infantry to scour the territory between the North Fork of the 
Canadian and Red River in order to drive to the west, Wichita 
and Comanche Indians; Lieut. Col. James B. Many was in command 
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of the expedition, while the rangers were led by captains Boone 
Jesse Bean and Ford. Arbuckle directed Colonel Many to keep a 
journal and Boone to make a survey of the march.32 

The command departed from Fort Gibson May 7 and on June 
2 when approaching Red River, George B. Abbay of Boone’s com- 
pany was carried off by a band of Indians, estimated by Captain 
Boone at one hundred fifty to two hundred savages. The troops 
Spent twelve days in pursuit but were forced to abandon hope of 
recovering Abbay when their food gave out near where Fort Sill 
was later established. The soldiers, weary and ill, arrived at Fort 
Gibson early in July.38 

Captain Boone advertised in the Jefferson Republican, City 
of Jefferson, October 26, 1833, under the head lines ‘‘Franklin & 
Palmyra, U. 8. Recruiting Rendezvous for Dragoons’’, as follows: 
“The undersigned being anxious to make up his Company of the 


United States Dragoons, entirely from the State of Missouri, gives 


notice to the enterprising and able bodied citizens of Missouri, who 
may be disposed to enlist in the new Regiment, now about to be 
organized, ‘for the more perfect defence of the frontier’ that they 
ean have an opportunity of doing so, by applying to the under 
signed at Franklin, Howard County, Mo. or to Lieut. James W. 
Shaumburgh, in Palmyra.’’ Boone refused to enroll anyone whose 
character for honesty and integrity was not well established or 
whose life had been noted for loose or disorderly actions. None 
such need apply, he said. 

‘“The term of service is fixed by law at three years. All neces- 
sary expenses, such as clothing, food, horses, forage and medical 
attendance, will be furnished by the Government; in addition to 
which the following rates of pay will be allowed to the Dragoons, 
viz: Private $8 per month. $288 for 3 years.’’ This notice was 
signed Nathan Boone, Capt. U. S. Dragoons, St. Louis, Oct. 10, 1833. 

According to an observer: ‘‘The First Dragoons was the finest 
body of men I ever saw! Their uniforms were black jackets, with 
straight hat, from which waved long and beautiful black plumes.’’ 
The horses provided by the government were the best that could 
be bought and each company had animals of a uniform color,*4 but 
differing from those of other companies. 

Col. Henry Dodge who followed Boone to Fort Gibson wrote 
to the adjutant general, February 2, 1834, of his disappointment at 
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conditions at the post but he spoke of Captain Boone in high terms 
and asked that he be placed in command of one of the companies 
of dragoons. He wrote, ‘‘Captain Boone is a first rate officer for 
the woods service. He commanded a company of U. S. Rangers 
under my command in 1812. He is a good woodsman and would be 
valuable on an expedition and has good knowledge of the south- 
western frontier.’’* : 

Nathan Boone was in command of Company H when the First 
Dragoons, under Colonel Dodge, marched from Fort Gibson in 1834 
to the frontier west of Arkansas to impress the Pawnee Pict and 
Comanche Indians with the power of the United States. The in- 
fantry had not been able to cope with the mounted Indians and 
it was thought the dragoons, who had been especially recruited for 
the purpose, would handle them better. 

No treaties had ever been negotiated with these wandering 
tribes who were a constant menace to white hunters and traders. 
The principal object of the expedition was to meet the chiefs of 
the two tribes in council. When the order to march was given on 
June 15 five hundred men in nine companies started on one of the 
most trying undertakings in the annals of the army. The dragoons 
were ferried across the Washita on July 4 whence they continued 
their march to the west. The following day when a number of 
buffalo were seen in the distance several hunting parties were 
organized to go after them. Captain Boone had charge of a group 
of six; he took his way through a dense thicket of briers, seemingly 
impassable, to find two of the beasts that had been killed the night 
before by some of the Indians accompanying the regiment. The 
party returned with as much of the meat as they could carry and 
joined the dragoons already on the march.*® 

Several months later a party of officers were discussing a 
stampede of many of the regimental horses, picketed for the night, 
by a stream of buffaloes on their way north. ‘‘Boone ... a quiet 
unimpulsive, truthful man, like his father, Daniel, whom he is said 
to have much resembled, studied the matter carefully, and gave 
us these data for an estimate of the number: ‘They were excited, 
and traveled at the rate of four miles per hour continuously, the 
stream was a half-mile wide, and it flowed steadily for twenty-four 
hours, Allowing a square rod to each animal, more than ample, 
you can make your own calculation as to the number. I make it 
over ten millions ... and I believe there were many more.’ ’’37 
_ All through July the dragoons pushed on through the prostrat- 
ing heat; early in the month Dodge had been obliged to divide his 
men and leave eighty-six of them at a sick camp, called Camp 
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Leavenworth, because of illness. Food was also a problem which 
caused anxiety to the commander; on July 19 it was said the men 
had not had a bite of bread for a month. They marched too fast 
to have much time for hunting and the small amount of game killed 
was divided with great care. 

When the regiment arrived at the Toyash village after five 
weeks of marching Colonel Dodge encamped about a mile away; the 
weary soldiers were soon feasting on corn, beans, watermelons and 
wild plums brought by the Indians, who were glad to exchange 
dried meat and corn for tobacco, knives, vermilion and garments. 

Colonel Dodge opened the grand council July 22 after bands 
of Comanches, Pawnee Picts, Wacos and Kiowas arrived; he ex- 
plained that they had come, not as enemies, but as friends to 
represent “‘the great American captain’’ who wished them to go 
to Washington to make a treaty. At a later meeting not less than 
two thousand armed and mounted warriors were present when 
Colonel Dodge gave assurances of friendship and brought the meet- 
ing to a happy termination by returning to her relatives a Kiowa 
girl brought from Fort Gibson. 

The return march was commenced July 25; the troops were 
accompanied by Kiowa, Comanche, Pawnee and Waco Indians, who 
amused the soldiers with their wild songs. The jaded command 
arrived at Fort Gibson August 15, 1834, and nine days later Colonel 
Kearny returned with his body of weary dragoons and worn horses. 
Colonel Dodge wrote to George W. Jones: ‘‘Perhaps there never 
has been in America a campaign that operated More Severely on 
Men & Horses. The excessive Heat of the Sun exceeded any thing 
I ever experienced ... ’’38 

An order of May, 1834, from the war department had directed 
Colonel Kearny to march with three companies of dragoons from 
Fort Gibson to take up winter quarters on the right bank of the 
Mississippi near the mouth of the Des Moines River; this force was 
made up of companies B, under Capt. Edwin V. Sumner, H under 
Captain Boone, and I commanded by Capt. Jesse B. Browne. With 
only a short time given for rest after their strenuous trip to the 
West these dragoons set out in September 3 for Iowa ‘‘where they 
are to be Wintered in the Sac Country.’’? 

After leaving Fort Gibson Captain Browne and some of the 
men became ill and the Captain was unable to proceed. The troops 
passed Union Mission where several Osage families were living on 
game, fish and a few vegetables which they raised in patches. About 
twenty miles a day were made by the force; the Missouri River 
was crossed on September 19 at Booneville and their station was 
reached six days later. ; : 

Colonel Kearny was greatly disgruntled on arrival to find that 
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quarters for his officers and men were not ready and not a log 
had been laid for stables for the horses. The troops were sheltered 
in tents while Quartermaster Crossman and the soldiers built wil- 
low log huts for three companies around three sides of a square; 
the fourth side was partly closed by a snug house for Kearny, 
Sumner and Boone. The latter was described by Lieutenant Lea 
as a ‘“‘good and honest man, a brave and skillful frontiersman and 
Indian fighter, but was inexperienced in the duties of a dragoon 
officer in garrison.’? This post, called Fort Des Moines (1), 
Michigan Territory, is now the site of Montrose, Iowa. The 
winter of 1834-35 was a bitter one for the troops recently serving 
in the south. Officers and men suffered because of poor quarters 
and meager supplies.*® 

Colonel Kearny was ordered in the spring of 1835, with three 
companies, to proceed up the Des Moines River to the Raccoon 
Fork, in search of a location for a new military post; from thence 
the force was to advance to the Sioux villages near the highlands 
of the Mississippi and return in a westward direction to Fort Des 
Moines (I). The territory through which the dragoons had marched 
was occupied by Sioux, elk and buffalo. The dragoons arrived at 
the fort after an absence of more than ten weeks with the proud 
record of not having lost a man, horse, tool or wagon.*! 

The route they had followed lay along the divide between the 
Mississippi and Des Moines rivers; they found the ground very 
soft from excessive rains but strawberries were so abundant as 
to make the whole track red for miles together. ..’’ Captain Boone 
was attacked in the upper Des Moines valley by a band of Sioux 
outnumbering his soldiers three to one. The fight lasted from the 
middle of the afternoon to dark, when Boone and his force eluded 
the savages and marched south.*” 

News of the death of Lieut. James F. Izard of the dragoons, 
in Florida, March 5, 1836, brought sorrow to army posts all over 
the country, as he was greatly admired and loved in the service. 
A meeting was held at far away Fort Des Moines on April 29, 1836, 
at which resolutions of respect were adopted and signed by Col. 
S. W. Kearny and Captain Boone.*? 

From Fort Crawford (Prairie du Chien), Wisconsin, a report 
was sent to Washington June 15, 1836, that trouble was brewing 
in the north among the savages and troops were being moved as a 
consequence. A detachment under the command of Captain Sum- 
ner, senior officer at Fort Des Moines, made up of two companies 
of dragoons under captains Boone and Browne, left the post on 
June 5 and 6, via Chicago for Green Bay to visit the Winnebagoes. 
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The troops and horses were said to be in fine condition. A later 
report was that these dragoons went to Green Bay to be present 
at the execution of the Indian murderers of Mr. Burnett.4 A 
Menominee Indian confined at Fort Howard (Green Bay) at that 
_ time was to be tried on June 12 ‘‘for the murder of a Mr. Bennett, 

the surveyor. There is little doubt of his execution and this may 
be laid hold of by the Menominee Indians for the commencement 
of operations, when they will be sustained by their allies the Winne- 
bagoes.’’ 

The expected uprising did not occur; General Brady visited 
all of the military posts on the northern lakes and reported that 
there was not the slightest foundation for reports of hostile in- 
tentions by the Indians.‘ 

Dodge resigned as colonel of the First Dragoons July 4, 1836, 
to become governor of Wisconsin. Settlement had increased so 
materially in the country that another cession of lands was de- 
manded of the Sauk and Foxes in the Iowa country, then a part 
of Wisconsin Territory. On September 16, at Davenport, Governor 
Dodge signed a treaty with these Indians, in the presence of Cap- 
tain Boone and Lieutenant Lea, by which the red men were to 
move farther to the west.*¢ 

Part of the dragoons were sent to the north through Illinois 
and to portions of Wisconsin, leaving only a feeble garrison at Fort 
Des Moines under the command of Col. Richard B. Mason, who 
was ordered to abandon the position on June 1, 1837; the rem- 
nants of company -H, under Boone and company I departed for 
Leavenworth. 


During the three years Boone was stationed in Iowa he explored 
much of the unknown territory. When Lieut. Albert Miller Lea*’ 
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of the Dragoons was writing his report on explorations to deter- 
mine the site for Fort Des Moines (2) he was ably assisted by 
Captain Boone who furnished valuable data for his map of Towa.*8 

‘¢ it occurred to me that I could get an outline of the region 
between the Mississippi and Missouri, and by filling it in with 
my sketches ... I could make a map that would interest the public, 
gain me some reputation and perhaps a little money. By the aid 
of Capt. Boone my success in getting the data was beyond expecta- 
tion. A well-filled map, 24x30 inches, was soon made .. . I named 
it ‘Map of Iowa District of Wisconsin Territory.’ ’’*° 

Gen. J. C. Parrott, who as a young man served as sergeant of 
Company I of the Dragoons, in a description of Nathan Boone said: 
He ‘‘much resembled his father in taste and habit. He was at that 
time past middle life .. . one of the most celebrated woodsmen on 
the frontier, though a rather ordinary looking man, small of 
stature, and with little of the military about him. He was much 
loved by his men to whom he was friend and father. When horses 
were lost it was always Captain Boone who attended to the de- 
tails of finding them.’’ General Parrott saw him many times care- 
fully adjust his glasses, dismount his horse, get down on his knees 
to examine the ground for a trail.®° 

Boone saw hard service in Iowa where he suffered danger and 
hardships, but his name has been preserved by appreciative citizens 
who named a river and a county of the state for him.®! 

Projects for the defense of the frontier were much in the public 
notice; they included the survey of a military road from the Mis- 
sissippi to Red River, sites for military posts, removal of Fort 
Gibson to a position on the Arkansas. A commission consisting of 
Colonel Kearny, Maj. T. F. Smith and Captain Boone was ap- 
pointed. These officers went to the frontier from St. Louis and 
after an examination reported on December 11 recommending that 
Fort Gibson be retained as the position was too important to be 
abandoned. For the future Fort Coffee they selected a beautiful 
site on bluffs overlooking the Arkansas. This was the only work 
accomplished by the commission, since the examination had com- 
menced so late in the season, but it was renewed the next year.®? 

In a very early day Nathan Boone explored Southwest Mis- 
souri, being one of the first white men to traverse that part of the 
state, He was so pleased with the country that he selected a tract 
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in the west part of the present Greene County and sent his son 
Howard to take out preemption rights. This land was in the heart 
of Ash Grove, a large tract covered with walnut and ash timber. 
In 1837 Captain Boone took his family and slaves to his land two 
miles north of Ash Grove, where they made their home, although 
* ibaa years later that they were joined by their husband and 
ather. 

_ Boone and his wife were the parents of fourteen children. 
His sons were James, John Coburn, Benjamin Howard. James 
is said to have been the first male white child born in Missouri, 
west of St. Charles County. Boone’s daughters were considered 
the belles of the county. They were Delinda Boone Craig, Jemima 
Boone Zumalt, Susan Boone Van Bibber, Nancy Boone, Olive Boone 
Anthony, Levica Boone Caufield, Melcina Boone Frazier, Mary 
Boone Hosman, Sarah Boone Wright, Mahala Boone Printy and 
Mela Boone. 

In 1837 Capt. Charles Dimmock was appointed by the War De- 
partment as U. S. civil engineer for the location and construction 
of a military road from posts on the upper Mississippi to those on 
Red River. He departed from his home in Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
to join the commissioners appointed by congress, who were to decide 
upon the route. A letter from Fort Leavenworth reported that 
Colonel Kearny, Captain Boone, Lieutenants Kearny and Thompson 
of the civil engineers with Captain Dimmock and Mr. Minor, left 
Fort Leavenworth September 5, 1837, to make a reconnaissance for 
this military road to Fort Gibson.*4 

During 1837 intruding Osages created many disturbances in 
western Missouri; Goy. Lilburn W. Boggs called out state troops, 
who drove the Indians across the line. In spite of this the Osages 
returned in the spring of 1838. Two white men were killed and 
several Indians killed and wounded; two companies of dragoons 
sent to the scene were joined by Major Wharton and Captain Boone. 
Such affairs proved the necessity of having military posts closer 
together. 

The line of the western frontier was divided into four sections 
which were assigned to various officers for survey; the northern 
section, extending from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Snelling, was 
surveyed by Captain Boone and Captain Augustus Canfield of the 
Topographical Engineers. When Camp Kearny, near Davenport, 
Iowa, was abandoned the Pottawatomies were left to the mercy of 
the Sioux who made raids on them. It was planned to establish a 
fort there and Colonel Kearny, Captain Boone and a detachment 
of dragoons, in the spring of 1838, after examining the area, selected 
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a site near the mouth of Table Creek. The officers reported to 
the Quartermaster General April 25, but the Indians were left un- 
protected until their removal.® 

The original site of Fort Wayne in the Cherokee Nation proving 
a most unhealthful location, the garrison was removed in the autumn 
of 1839 to a site near Spavinaw Creek, across the line from Mays- 
ville, Arkansas. Captain Boone was commandant of the post where 
the troops were quartered in tents until log cabins were built de- 
fended by three blockhouses. 

Excelling as a woodsman, Captain Boone was always in de- 
mand when an expedition into the wilderness was projected. It 
had become the custom to send out troops for a reconnaissance along 
the frontier during the months when the grass would sustain the 
horses. It was deemed a wise policy to keep watch on Indians who 
were in the habit of depredating on white settlers or committing 
outrages on other tribes. Reports were received of a bad disposition 
among the Otoes; this was manifested particularly against govern- 
ment employes living among them. As a precaution, Colonel Kearny 
in command of two squadrons of dragoons under Captain Boone 
and Capt. James Allen, proceeded from Fort Leavenworth Sep- 
tember 5, 1839, to investigate. 

The old Council Bluffs road on the south side of the Missouri 
River was followed by easy marches across a beautiful country. 
At times it was necessary to cut down the high banks of streams 
to allow passage of the wagons and frequently they were obliged to 
head hollows where marshy bottoms prevented a foothold for horses. 


Among the streams crossed were Wolfe River, the Great and 
Little Nemashaw, Table Creek and L’eau qui pleut before they ar- 
rived on the banks of the Great Platte. Fortunately the water was 
low so that the horses could ford, but quicksand made it impossible 
to send the wagons across. This gave an excellent opportunity to 
use Captain Lane’s rubber boat which would transport 1500 pounds. 

Through Agent Hamilton the Otoes were called into council 
on September 16. After a long delay the Indians came into camp 
in great numbers. Having passed the ring of sentinels, about twenty 
of the head men dismounted and approached, but the commanding 
officer refused to confer with them as long as they were armed. 
When they had laid aside their weapons Colonel Kearny told them 
that he had come among them as a consequence of reports of their 
misconduct. He did not wish to punish the whole nation because 
of the bad actions of a few of their people. Kanzas Tunga, Waroni- 
sa, Le Voleur and other leading men replied that some of their young 
men had acted badly, but they were unable to restrain them. Le 
Voleur and Waronisa offered to give themselves up for punishment 
in place of the youths. 
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Colonel Kearny, after consideration, agreed to turn the prison- 
ers over to Agent Hamilton who promised to be answerable for 
their good conduct. The Otoes had been greatly alarmed, thinking 
it was the intention to kill the men and that was their reason for 
appearing at the council armed for conflict. 

After swimming the Missouri on the 17th the command made 
camp at a Potawatomie village where a council was held the next 
day with dozens of the chiefs participating. Here, Kearny in- 
formed the Indians that the government wished them to enter into 
a new treaty providing for the exchange of their lands for other 
territory south of the Missouri. He told them of the advantage for 
them to live on land under the government of the United States 
instead of under state laws, and advised them to go with their 
agent to examine the lands offered them. After this council was 
finished the troops headed south, arriving at Fort Leavenworth 
September 25, 1839.56 

In the late autumn of 1839 Kearny was called upon to move 
his force of 250 dragoons from Leavenworth to Fort Wayne because 
of General Arbuckle’s fear of serious trouble among the Cherokees 
arising out of the murder of the Ridges and Boudinot. When the 
force reached Fort Wayne Kearny learned that the rumors of an 
uprising were without foundation. The dragoons remained three 
days at Fort Wayne while Kearny corresponded with General 
Arbuckle at Fort Gibson, distant sixty miles by express. The re- 
turn trip was made in nine days, the force arriving at Fort Leaven- 
worth November 20 after marching almost three hundred miles.5” 
This is said to have been the largest mounted force of regular troops 
to make an expedition in the United States up to that date. The 
men and horses returned to their station in fine condition in spite 

of the long marches within the space of twenty-four days.°8 

] Kearny’s threats were ignored by the Otoes who committed 
bold acts of hostility by crossing the Missouri in February, 1840. 
They entered dwellings to demand food and whisky; killed cattle 
and other stock; waylaid a white man whom they stripped and 
threatened to kill until he promised to give them liquor if they would 
spare his life. The young men had been beyond control of the 
chiefs since the murder of Iotan in April, 1837.59 

Once more Boone was sent among hostile Indians; with two 
companies of dragoons he left Fort Leavenworth on March 25, 1840, 
for the Nishabotna River in Missouri to expel the Otoes who had 
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been committing the depredations. Boone ordered the Indians out 
of the state and warned them not to return. As the lowas were 
also creating disturbances at that time it was a good time to have 
Boone and his force in the vicinity. 

After Gov. Pierce M. Butler located the Cherokee Agency at 
Fort Gibson he was informed that the officers objected to Indians 
about the garrison and was asked to remove the agency off the 
reservation. He got Captain Boone to survey a section of land 
south of the post, which included the dragoon quarters, and there 
he established his agency. When Gov. Montford Stokes died No- 
vember 4, 1842, his body was interred at Fort Gibson with full 
military honors due this veteran of the Revolution. Captain Boone’s 
company of dragoons formed the escort, although all of the troops 
at the garrison were turned out. 

Gen. Zachary Taylor, commanding the Second Military De- 
partment, wrote Adjutant General Roger Jones in the spring of 
1843 that instructions had been given Colonel Davenport to prepare 
an expedition of dragoons under Captain Boone to make a recon- 
naissance near the western boundary. The force was to be made 
up of five officers and nearly one hundred men, who were to 
march from Fort Gibson to afford protection to Santa Fe traders. 
Boone was instructed to remain on the left bank of the Arkansas 
River to the crossing of the Santa Fe Trace; he was ordered to 
remain there several days to communicate with the traders, after 
which he was to strike south to the Canadian or Red River, learn- 
ing if possible the exact location of the Great Salt Plains. Lieut. 
Abraham Robinson Johnston of the dragoons, at his own request, 
was to accompany Boone with all of the mounted men of his com- 
pany. On the return trip Johnston would separate from the main 
body, fall back on Red River where his company was to be stationed. 
The General anticipated the happiest results from this expedition, 
as the demonstration of force would exert a salutary influence upon 
the prairie Indians and afford valuable information concerning a 
portion of the country imperfectly known.® 


Boone left Fort Gibson May 14, 1848, with sixty non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates; he proceeded up the north side of the 
Arkansas, between it and the Verdigris, for about seventy-five miles 
to a camp on the Arkansas where he was joined by Lieutenants 
Johnston and Richard H. Anderson with twenty-seven men of 
Company D of the dragoons. 


The command encountered a party of Osages who stole ten 
horses and two mules from the troops. On his arrival at the Santa 


60 Army and Navy Chronicle, April 16, 1840, p. 248, col. 1; Beers, op. cit., 
pp. 137-38; Pelzer, op. cit., pp. 86, 87. 

61 Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, pp. 266, 289. 

62 Adjutant General’s Office, Old Records Division, Letter Book 8, “A” Fort 
Smith; William Brown Morrison, Military Posts and Camps in Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
City, 1936, p. 32; Grant Foreman, Fort Gibson A Brief History, p. 27. 
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Fe Trace Boone crossed to the south side of the Arkansas where he 
could get buffalo; on June 18 Captain Cooke’s command came in 
sight. Boone remained from the 13th to the 22nd. Cooke thought 
his force sufficient to protect the traders, so Boone set out on the 


_ southern route, planning to pass the salt plains. Wishing to avoid 


camping with a party of Osages, Boone changed his course and 
steered towards the Salt Rock where he arrived June 30. In his 
report Boone said: ‘‘I intended remaining here some days, and to 
make a thorough examination of the plain, but the next day a 
large party of Osages came, and encamped by us. Their chief was 
Tallee, who . . . told us the osages had stolen our horses. The Salt 
Rock as I have eall’d it, is well worth a strict examination. ... T 
do not consider what I there saw, to be the Rock Salt proper, al- 
though it lies in great masses, but I do believe Rock Salt to be 
within a few feet of the surface. . .’’ 

Learning of another salt plain from the Indians, Boone marched 
down the Red Fork thirty or forty miles but did not find it. About 
that time the command lost a man in the death of Private Bean of 
Company ‘‘E.’’ Boone next ‘‘struck for the Canadian Fork of the 
Arkansas River, .. . On arriving at the Canadian, I crossed, and 
travell’d down between that stream, and the False Washita untill 
I parted with Lt. Johnson on the morning of the 14th July, when I 
again crossed the Canadian, keeping on its northern side, between 
it, the Little River, passing Choteau’s Old Trading house. We 
struck the road leading from Edwards trading house (Old Fort 
Holmes) to Gibson 5 miles north of Edwards’ and kept on to Fort 
Gibson. During the march we lost two men, one as already stated, 
the other was accidentally shot, dying a few minutes after. . . 

‘“We subsisted on buffalo meat from the time we reach’d the 
great salt plain, untill we struck the settlements on the Canadian. ..’’ 
Captain Boone’s journal giving a detailed account of the journey 
from May 14 to July 31, 1843, was sent with his report, which was 
dated August 11, 1843. 

Josiah Gregg, in his Commerce of the Prairies, related that 
when Boone came to the Canadian about the region of the western 
boundary he found the channel perfectly dry. Between the Cana- 
dian and Upper Arkansas Boone ‘‘found efflorescent salt in many 
places, as well as a superabundance of strongly impregnated salt- 
water; besides these, he visited two considerable salines.’’® 

An item concerning Nathan Boone said that he passed Clinton- 
ville (a village in Bourbon County, Kentucky), in the summer of 


63 Pelzer, op. cit., pp. 97-102; Appendix, pp. 181-237; Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
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1843: ‘*. .. Was said to have been a rough, slovenly, indifferent 
looking man.’’® 

Several expeditions were sent out from Fort Washita to en- 
courage friendly relations with the Indians; the first was led by 
Pierce M. Butler, to Tawakoni Creek in Texas in the spring of 
1843; in the autumn Lieut. Col. W. S. Harney, with eighty troopers, 
carried out a similar service. 

Deaths of officers were frequently reported from Fort Gibson 
and July 22, 1844, it was thought that Capt. Nathan Boone could 
not live, but he recovered and took part in several more expeditions. 
Cherokee Agent Pierce M. Butler wrote Chief John Ross at Park 
Hill, Cherokee Nation, from Fort Gibson, November 9, 1843, re- 
questing him to deliver to Captain Boone, ‘‘commanding Fort Gib-- 
son, the three following prisoners, half-breed Cherokees, namely, 
Eli Starr, David Reese, and Joseph Starr, accused of the murder of 
citizens of the United States.’’® 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs T. Hartley Crawford, on Aug- 
ust 31, 1844, wrote to Captain Boone at Fort Gibson that it had 
been decided ‘‘at the instance of our sister Republie of Texas, and 
in conjunction with her,’’ that a third effort should be put forth 
to make treaties with the wild Indians on the border between the 
two republics. The two previous expeditions had failed because 
of circumstances not lkely to happen again. 

Washington authorities had been informed that a council was 
to be held at Tawakoni Creek near the Brazos River on September 
15 between the commissioner of Texas, Comanche and other Indians 
within her limits and the Texan government wished a representa- 
tive from the United States to be present, empowered in promoting 
treaties and other matters affecting the tribes. 

It was thought the Indians would not assemble before the end 
of the month and that they would wait for the agent from the 
United States. The secretary of war had selected Captain Boone 
as commissioner for the United States and he was directed to earry 
with him a company of dragoons ‘‘not from any apprehension of 
Danger to yourself or the Texan Commissioner, but to make an 
impression upon the Indians.’’ As the time was short Boone was 
requested to set out as soon as possible. 


A rough draft of the treaty was forwarded to Boone but he 
was advised to insert other obligations on the Indians if it appeared 
expedient to him. It was suggested that it might be difficult to 
collect the Indians; Boone was authorized to employ two or three 
runners to whom he was.to supply a quantity of tobacco as presents 
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for the Indians, to go among the tribes to notify them of the time 
and place of meeting.8 


Acting Chargé d’Affaires Charles H. Raymond addressed a 
letter to Secretary of State Anson Jones from the Legation of Texas 
in Washington City, September 12, 1844, saying that Commissioner 
Boone, with his company of dragoons, would probably arrive at 
the council ground about the first of October. ‘‘. . . in any event 
it is to be hoped the Indians will be detained until his arrival.’’6 
It is plain to be seen that not enough time was given the troops to 
reach the treaty grounds and when they arrived on Tawakoni Creek 
the Indians had left. Boone returned to Fort Gibson after an 
absence of six weeks. His expedition was the third unavailing 
effort of the government to make a treaty between Texas and the 
Comanches, who were said to rely very little on Texan promises 
since the massacre of a number of their head men and warriors 
several years before.” 


The Cherokee council, on October 30, 1843, enacted a measure 
by which all of the salines in the Cherokee country were to revert 
to the nation except the one granted to Sequoyah in 1828; this law 
worked a hardship on some of the Old Settlers who had been operat- 
ing salt works for several years. Capt. John Rogers, a chief of that 
faction, who had operated The Grand Saline, near the present Sa- 
lina, Oklahoma, was particularly exasperated against the tribal 
government; he and other members of the Old Settlers circulated 
a call for a meeting at Tahlontuskee on September 16, 1844. The 
authorities of the Cherokee Nation, fearing the meeting was called 
to divide the tribe and overthrow the government, prepared to 
prevent the assembly. 


Secretary of War William Wilkins recommended to President 
Tyler that he send a commission to the Cherokee Nation to look 
into affairs of the tribe and learn if the laws were equably enforced 
on all factions; the president named Adjutant General Roger Jones, 
Col. Richard B. Mason and Cherokee Agent Pierce M. Butler to 
act in this matter. The commission organized at Fort Gibson on 
November 15 and held its first meeting at Tahlontuskee on Novem- 
ber fifteenth. The Cherokee government resented having the com- 
mission meet a faction of the tribe remote from the capital of the 
nation and refused to participate unless the commission came to 
Tahlequah. As a result of their investigations the commission 
reported on January 17 that complainants had not been deprived 
of their property.” 


68 Office of Indian Affairs, August 31st, 1844; Grant Foreman, Fort Gibson A 
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“‘On January 8, 1845, Gen. R. Jones, commanding at Fort Gib- 
son,” directed Capt. N. Boone and Lieut. Kirkman [sic]? to examine 
the saline formerly occupied by Bluford West, and to estimate and 
report the value of the improvements.’’ Captain Boone was ill 
and Captain S. Woods took his place. The letter of directions for 
carrying on the above work, dated Fort Gibson, January 8, 1845, 
was signed ‘‘R. Jones, U. S. A., Commissioner.’’™ : 

In 1845 some Creek immigrants who settled in a remote sec- 
tion of their nation, near the site of the present Holdenville, be- 
came involved with a party of Osage and Wichita Indians, four 
of whom they killed. In a panic Creek women and children fled 
to Fort Gibson; traders on the Verdigris and Creek Agent James 
Logan also resorted to the post for protection. Captain Boone 
with his company of Dragoons, went to the mouth of Little River 
in February, but returned a week later, reporting that there was 
no cause for alarm.™ 

From Fort Smith, November 20, 1845, Gen. Matthew Arbuckle, 
commanding the Second Military Department, wrote George Lowrey, 
acting principal chief of the Cherokee Nation: ‘‘I have directed 
Captain Boone, with his company of dragoons, to remain near Evans- 
ville [Arkansas], and to notify all the refugees not to cross into the 
nation for the purpose of violence; that such a step on their part 
would forfiet for them the protection they now enjoy.’”® 

Maj. B. L. E. Bonneville and Captain Boone sent a ecommunica- 
tion to General Arbuckle from ‘‘Camp near Evansville, Arkansas, 
December 31, 1845,’’ which read: ‘‘This day came John Field, son 
of John Field of Stoney Creek; also a younger son of Archelaus 
Smith, both of the Cherokee nation. They report that, on Satur- 
day evening the 27 inst., Charles, son of Archelaus Smith, was at 
a frolic at Joe Boling’s on Caney, in the Illinois district. That while 
there, Little John Brown was boasting he was the one who killed 
Bean Starr. . .”’ This led to a fight between Smith and Brown; 
“* ... The same evening, Sunday the 28th inst., John Brown (a 
cousin of Little John Brown) came to the house of Charles’ mother, 
near White Oak springs, in Tah le quah district, dragged Charles 
from his bed into the yard, where five or six men shot him dead.’’™% 


Bonneville and Boone wrote Captain James H. Prentiss, As- 
sistant Adjutant General 2d Military Department, Fort Smith, 


72 Roger Jones was adjutant general of the U. S. Army from March 7, 1825, 
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Arkansas, on J. anuary 2, 1846, reporting conditions in that part of 
the Cherokee Nation: ‘“ ... No one charged with crimes by the 
Cherokee authorities is known to be receiving rations from the 
United States. Though idle and worthless individuals might escape 
the closest examination, yet, so soon as detected, they would at 
once be dropped from the provision list. 

‘2d, We are of the opinion that few, if any, of the common 
Indians who have left their homes could find a support there now; 
from the best of information we have, it is supposed most of their 
stock and grain has been destroyed. 

“3d. Upon your suggestion, Captain Boone has excluded from 
his list all slaves, and such as he deems may be able to support 
themselves; thus reduced, the number to whom provisions will be 
hereafter issued will be 325 full rations, and 60 half rations. 
“Ath. We are of the opinion that children over five years of 
age should receive full rations; below that age, half rations. 

“Sth. The refugee Cherokees are living, by permission, in vacant 
buildings among their friends, scattered over a wide extent of 
country, without any intention of making a claim for such indul- 
gences. 

‘“‘There are many Cherokee families that have crossed the line 
* about Beattie’s prairie; but, from a report of Lieutenant Johnston, 
it is believed they can support themselves, and no issues will be 
made in that quarter unless otherwise instructed. 

“‘Stand Watie is at old Fort Wayne with about 100 followers; 
they keep up an understanding with those near this. We do not 
apprehend any act of hostility on their part; they appear determined 
to abide the decision of the President of the United States upon their 
present situation.’’7”8 

In the neighborhood of Fort Gibson were several houses to 
which the soldiers resorted when off duty. The most notorious was 
that of Polly, Spaniard, where a fight occurred March 11, 1845, in 
which two Dragoons of Captain Boone’s company were killed; the 
following night the house was attacked and burned by resentful. 
soldiers who were tried and acquitted at Little Rock.” 

The year 1845 was comparatively peaceful in the Cherokee 
Nation until the autumn, when there was great disturbance after 
the killing of James Starr and Suel Rider, owing to the old trouble 
between factions of the tribe; the white people of Arkansas were 
greatly disturbed and sent many sensational reports to General 
Arbuckle concerning the desperate situation. Major George Lowrey, 
acting chief during the absence of Chief Ross, received a letter 
from General Arbuckle in the middle of November, stating that 
the Cherokee Light Horse must be disbanded at once and the 
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murderers of Starr and Rider arrested. Without consulting the 
Cherokee authorities he ordered Captain Boone’s company of dra- 
goons to the Arkansas line. 

The Cherokees resented this high handed action and denied 
the right of the United States troops to invade their nation. The 
chief stated that the military force had been sent because of sensa- 
tional rumors arising in Arkansas and not by his request.8° Stand 
Watie had collected a band of sixty men at Fort Wayne and the 
Cherokee Advocate, on January 29, 1846, said that they had ‘‘some 
object in view inimical to the peace of the country.”’ 

Captain Boone reported on December 10, 1845: ‘‘There is 
much to be feared from the Old Settlers and the Treaty Party.’’ 
He had heard that Stand Watie was organizing the Fort Wayne 
refugees for an attack.8! General Arbuckle ordered two more com- 
panies of dragoons from Fort Washita to the border to prevent 
violence. ‘‘This force and the persuasion of Captain Boone and 
G. W. Adair prevented other recruits from joining Stand Watie. . . 
and organizing for a threatened aggressive movement against the 
established Cherokee officers.’? It was not until the summer of 
1846 that a settlement of Cherokee affairs was brought about in 
Washington. : 

Several historians have written that Nathan Boone served in 
the Mexican War; a Missouri newspaper, in 1856, recounted that 
he had been eager to participate in that conflict but owing to his 
age he was retained in his old post.8* From the regimental returns 
of the First Dragoons it appears that Captain Boone, in command 
of Company H, was stationed at the Dragoon camp near Evansville, 
Arkansas, from January to October, 1846. He was granted a leave 
of absence for six months, beginning October 18, 1846.88 


When Maj. Eustace Trenor, of the First Dragoons, died in 
New York City February 16, 1847, Nathan Boone, senior captain 
of the regiment, was immediately appointed in his place. The end 
of the Mexican War came in the spring of 1848; Boone was at Fort 
Leavenworth that summer, as he wrote from there July 13, 1848, 
reporting the death of the commandant of the post, Lieut. Col. 
Clifton Wharton.’4 


When Gen. Richard Barnes Mason died July 25, 1850, Lieut. 
Col. Thomas Turner Fauntleroy of the Second Dragoons was pro- 
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moted to fill the vacancy and Nathan Boone became lieutenant 
colonel of the Second regiment of Dragoons in his place. 


An account depicting the boredom of garrison life after his 
many surveys, expeditions and battles shows Colonel Boone at the 
age of about fifty: ‘‘At present there are a few officers at this 
_ post [Fort Leavenworth| who indulge quite too freely for their 
own health, or for the comfort of their friends. The most remarkable 
one in this respect is Colonel B- - - -, [oone] of the Dragoons, 
who ean sit up night after night for a week imbibing his toddy, 
and relating anecdotes by the thousand. The old gentleman’s vi- 
vacity, wit, and humor are exceedingly entertaining to strangers. 
Some of his subordinates, however, who have been stationed at the 
same post with him for several years, say, that after he begins 
to relate over his anecdotes a few times, they cease to excite any 
mirth, and become a nuisance.®> What a valuable historical record 
might have been preserved if some of the younger officers had 
made notes of the old Colonel’s stories of his life instead of be- 
coming bored with him. Dr. Lyman C. Draper of the University 
of Wisconsin was sufficiently interested in him and his father to 
write Colonel Boone in 1850, asking thirty-three questions con- 
cerning Daniel Boone’s life, and after Nathan resigned from the 
army July 15, 1853, Dr. Draper visited him at his home in Greene 
County, Missouri, and compiled 294 pages of manuscript in inter- 
views with him.*® 

Missouri historians appear to agree that Colonel Boone died 
in 1856; one of them gives October 16 as the time, while another 
states that he passed away November 16. Heitman says Nathan 
Boone died January 12, 1857. Olive Van Bibber Boone died Novem- 
ber 12, 1858, in her seventy-fifth year. Some writers report that 
they had fourteen children, while it is stated in A Pioneer History 
of Families of Missouri that there were thirteen children. This 
book describes Nathan Boone as tall, square-shouldered; a power- 
fully built man, with blue eyes and light hair like his father. 

It is said Boone became wealthy and at the time of his death 
that he owned 1200 acres of farm land and many slaves.8" ‘‘ Aunt 
Mary’’ Hosman related to her son many accounts of her father’s ex- 
peditions; at times he would be away from home for months and 
his family would fear that he was dead; ‘‘then one fine day he 
would come tramping down the hillside, hale and hearty... . He 
would go into the bedroom and take off a concealed canvas belt on 
which had been sewed two canvas pockets. ... These pockets would 
be full of gold, for the government paid its soldiers in gold. Then 
the family would gather around while Mrs. Boone held her hus- 
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band’s hat upturned to catch the shining gold pieces as he counted 
them.*8 

Six pages of one of the Greene County probate court record 
books were needed to inventory the estate of Nathan Boone; eleven 
of his slaves were sold at auction for prices ranging from $300 to 
$1257. Mrs. Boone paid $800 for Reuben; her son-in-law Alfred 
Hosman purchased Cork for $1202; another son-in-law, Franklin 
T. Frazier, bought Peter for $726; apparently the other Negroes 
were sold outside the family. The report of the sale of personal 
property listed fifteen books, a large library for the time and place.89 

The statement has been made by many writers that Nathan 
Boone built the first stone house in Missouri, but this is a mistake, 
as there were such dwellings long before Boone’s was completed 
in 1813. Both John Thomas Scharf in his History of Saint Louss 
City and County and Maj. Amos Stoddard in Sketches Historical 
and Descriptive mention stone houses which had been erected be- 
fore that date. The blue limestone for Boone’s home was quarried 
from a hillside on his property and cut into blocks. There were 
three rooms downstairs and four above, with wide halls between. 
In one of the rooms on the first floor the pioneer Daniel Boone 
died.®® Daniel Boone, in September, 1820, after an attack of fever, 
regained his strength sufficiently to go for a visit to his youngest 
son, Maj. Nathan Boone. He suffered a relapse caused by an 
indiscretion in his diet and died on the twenty-sixth day of the 
month. 


Boone, his wife and several children are buried in the Mis- 
sourl township named for him, a mile and a half north of Ash Grove. 
Only rough stones mark the graves which are covered with shrubs. 
No monument marks the grave of this man who bore such a fine 
part in the history of the West. In 1913 the Missouri State Legis- 
lature appropriated $3000 to place markers along the trail surveyed 
by Boone across the state, ‘‘yet the man who... laid it out... lies 
in an unmarked grave in an old field on the border of Greene and 
Dade Counties.’’% 


__ 88Lucile Morris, “The Story of a Neglected Hero, Nathan Boone.” This de- 
lightful history of Boone appeared serially in the Springfield (Mo.) News and 
Leader, commencing August 30, 1931, and continuing in the Springfield Leader 
through September 4, 1931. 
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Nathan Boone’s life was one of usefulness and true devotion 
to his country; he was well educated, if self educated, and was an 
accomplished surveyor. His name has been more honored in Iowa 
than oe his home state, as a river and county are named for him 
there.® 


A fine tribute to Colonel Boone was written by an army officer 
who said: ‘‘He was a most finished woodsman, and it is doubtful if 
he had any superior in that respect in our army. The paths leading 
out on the plains of the Great West were familiar to him, and he 
was able to pilot parties in any direction. He was a worthy son of 
Daniel Boone of Kentucky.’ 
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NOTES ON THE LIFE OF MRS. HANNAH WORCESTER 
HICKS HITCHCOCK AND THE PARK HILL PRESS 


By Muriel H. Wright 


The first printing press in Oklahoma is said to have been a “Tufts 
Standing Press.’’ It was originally set up at Union Mission in 1835, 
with John F. Wheeler as printer, under the superintendency of Rey- 
erend Samuel Austin Worcester. The same year the first book pub- 
lished in Oklahoma was printed on the press at Union Mission. It was 
a small primer in the Creek language, called The Child’s Book, by 
Reverend John Fleming, a missionary by appointment of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions.t The next year 
the printing press was moved from Union to its permanent location 
at Park Hill where it was operated in connection with the Park 
Hill Mission. 

What became of the first printing press in Oklahoma has been a 
mystery. The question was raised during the One Hundredth An- 
niversary of Printing in Oklahoma and the dedication of the mem- 
orial marker on the historic site of Union Mission, Mayes County, 
in 1935, by the State Press Association. 


The importance of the work done by this press may be esti- 
mated by the statement of the amount of printing up to 1860, issued 
by the Park Hill Publishing House just before the outbreak of 
the War between the States: a total of 14,084,100 printed pages 
for the Cherokees; 11,000,000 pages for the Choctaws, and a large 
amount for other Indian tribes. A handsome memorial tablet was 
erected on the site of the Park Hill Publishing House in the autumn 
of 1940, by the Oklahoma members of the Colonial Dames. 


Personalities and their part in the life of a place make it 
memorable in history. Stories of the lives of many who made 
some of Oklahoma’s outstanding historic sites worthy of remem- 
brance still remain in obscurity. Mr. Herbert Worcester Hicks, 
of the Cherokee Nation and a grandson of Reverend Samuel A. 
Worcester, furnished the material for the following sketch of his 


1 Reverend John Fleming was a native of Mifflin County, Pennsylvania. He 
graduated from New Jersey College in 1829 and from Princeton in 1832. Soon 
afterward, he was appointed by the American Board as a missionary to the Creek 
Indians, with the special assignment to prepare a textbook in the Creek language. 
This work necessitated the preparation of manuscript by a direct study of the 
Creek spoken language which had not been reduced to regular written form. Mr. 
Fleming arrived among the Western Creeks in the Indian Territory, January 2, 
1833, He made his headquarters at Union Mission, the most convenient residence 
location near the Creek settlements of that day. A number of Creek children 
attended the mission school, which further gave him opportunity of direct study 
of the native language in preparing the textbook. Since the manuscript was ready 
for publication when Doctor Worcester set up the “Tufts Standing Press” at Union, 
in 1835, Mr. Fleming’s small volume, The Child's Book, illustrated with quaint 
scenes of farm life, was the first book published in Oklahoma. 


MRS. HANNAH WORCESTER HICKS HITCHCOCK 
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mother’s life, which mentions h rk i 1 
eine at Pork tne er work in connection with the 
Hannah Worcester Hicks Hitchcock 

Hannah Worcester, the third child of Samuel A. and Ann (Orr) 
Worcester, was born on January 29, 1834, at New Echota, Georgia.* 
The Worcester family left Brainerd Mission, Tennessee, on 

April 8, 1835, for the Indian Territory, to make their new home 
and resume their missionary labors among the Cherokees west of 
the Mississippi River. They were fifty-one days on the way, 
arriving at Dwight Mission, Cherokee Nation West, on the 29th 
of May. Here they awaited the arrival of their household goods 
and the new printing press which had been shipped to the Indian 
Territory by water. They later settled at Union Mission where they 
HES until they moved to their permanent home at Park Hill, in 

Hannah attended the Mission School at Park Hill though when 
a small child, during her free hours, she was generally found at 
the printing office where she loved to play. As the years passed, 
she devoted much of her time to helping her father in the work 
here, learning to sew and bind books. When she was old enough 
to leave home and go to school in the States like her older sisters, 
funds were not available to send her. Instead, she continued read- 
ing and home study, especially ‘‘constant study of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary,’’ which together with the association with 
her scholarly father in his work and with the teachers at Park Hill 
furnished educational advantages that prepared her thoroughly to 
meet the demands of life in future years. At the same time, she 
became an efficient helper and proof reader in the printing office. 


2 Herbert Worcester Hicks is a member of the fourth generation of the Hicks 
family in the Cherokee Nation. Nathan Hicks, an English trader, settled among 
the Cherokees before the American Revolution. His wife was a Cherokee called 
“Nancy,” a member of the Wolf Clan and a daughter of Chief Broom of Broom’s 
Town. Nathan Hicks and his wife Nancy were living on the Hiwassee River, 
Cherokee Nation East, in 1767, when their eldest son, Charles, was born. Their 
other children were William and Elizabeth. Charles was one of the first prominent 
Cherokee leaders who had advantages of an English education. Both he and Wil- 
liam were baptised members of the Moravian Church. Both, too, served as prin- 
cipal chiefs of the Cherokee Nation, William serving in this office after his 
brother Charles, in 1827-28, immediately preceding the election of John Ross as 
principal chief. 

William Hicks married Sallie Foreman, a granddaughter of John Anthony Fore- 
man, a Scotch trader, who had settled and married among the Cherokees about the 
time of the American Revolution. Abijah Hicks was the eighth child of William 
and Sallie (Foreman) Hicks. Herbert Worcester Hicks, the fifth and youngest 
child of Abijah and Hannah (Worcester) Hicks, married Rachel Cardwell in 
Washington County, Arkansas, on December 23, 1886. They are the parents of 
six children: Ethel Inez, Homer Wilton, Clifton A., Vera Clare, Ralph Conner, 
and Herbert Morris Hicks. Mr. and Mrs. Herbert W. Hicks are residents of Vinita, 
Oklahoma, where he is owner of the Vinita Book Store. 

3The life of Rev. Samuel Austin Worcester is presented in the interesting 
volume Cherokee Messenger by Althea Bass (University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 


man.) 
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In January, 1852, Hannah Worcester married Abijah Hicks, a 
young Cherokee who had come west during the main emigration 
of his people from Georgia. His Cherokee name ‘“Cornplanter’ 
was significant of his success as a progressive farmer and cattle- 
man. The young couple established their first home at the foot of 
old Park Hill where they built a two-story frame house with fire- 
places at both ends upstairs and down. Here Abijah cultivated a 
good farm and raised a large stock of cattle. at 

Some years afterward, Doctor Worcester was severely injured 
in an accident when a ladder broke with him as he was going down 
to clean out a well. He was an invalid for a long period during 
which Hannah and Abijah lived at the Mission to help care for 
him. Abijah opened up a store on the Mission grounds at this 
time. : 

After the death of Doctor Worcester in 1859, the American 
Board sent Reverend Charles Torrey to take charge and continue 
the work at the Park Hill Mission and Publishing House. Threats 
of war between the States over a year later brought the work to 
a close. When the Mission buildings and property, including the 
printing press, were offered for sale a short time later, Abijah 
and Hannah bought them and established their permanent home at 
the mission. 

They were the parents of five children with the birth of their 
son, Herbert Worcester Hicks, in May, 1861, before they moved 
their home from their first residence to the mission. Though they 
were a prosperous and happy family with farms, live stock, mer- 
chandise, and money saved up for emergency, war in the South 
and the Cherokee Nation a year later brought tragedy for Hannah 
and her children. 

Abijah set out for Van Buren, Arkansas, to purchase goods 
for his store, on July 4, 1862. The same day, he was waylaid on 
the road, by a company of ‘‘bushwhackers’’ who threatened to kill 
him if he did not join them. He refused their demand and said 
that they would find him at his home if they looked for him again. 
As he drove on down the road, he was shot in the back and died 
instantly. 
ue following extracts are quoted from Hannah’s Diary for 

“Oh! what a year to remember, will this year ever be to me, and to us all. 
We thought we had some trouble last year, but how happy was that compared with 
this. On the 4th of July, my beloved husband was murdered, killed away from 
home, and I could not even see him; so far from it— he had been buried twenty- 


four hours, before I even heard of it; buried without a coffin, all alone, forty 
miles from home. 


“My house has been burned down, my horses taken, but I think nothing of 
that. How gladly would I have given up everything if only they had spared my 
husband. Oh! for an end to this War. May God in his mercy, speedily bring 
Peace. Today (19th) the soldiers went to the house where Mrs. Vann’s things 


were and turned them up at a great rate; took what they could, and promised 
to come back for more. 
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; “Five Cherokees were condemned for desertion and shot at Tahlequah. James 
Pritchett has been killed. Captain Benge was wounded last Sabbath. 

“T begin to hear now that my poor husband was killed by the ‘Pins’ but through 
a mistake—they intended to kill another man—if it was a mistake, ’twas a terrible 
one for me. It is strange very strange anyway. 

This is the ninth Sabbath that I have been a widow; two sad weary months. 
How many times in days past have I wondered what my future would be; but 
Oh! I could not think it would be as it is: left a widow at twenty-eight, with five 
children growing up around me, and Oh! most dreadful of all, my dear husband 
murdered. God be mercyful to us and help us! He loved his children so: never 
a father better loved his children. 

“This weary weary time of War! will the time of suspense never end? I know 
not what is to become of us: famine and pestilence seem to await us! On the morn- 
ing of August First our house was burned down; that was the first great trial 
that my husband was not here to share with me but truly, I hardly felt it a trial, 
so very little did it seem when compared with what I suffered in losing him, in 
such a terrible way. I believe my heart is almost dead within me.” 


After a return trip to Fort Gibson, Mrs. Hicks again wrote in 
her Diary: 

“Today (Sept. 10th, 1862) I went to the Printing Office. I did not know 
before, how completely it had been cleaned out: the Press, types, papers &c. all 
carried off or destroyed .... We hear today that the ‘Pins’ are committing out- 
rages on Hungry Mountain and in Flint, robbing, destroying property and killing. 
Last week some . .. men went and robbed the Ross place, up at the Mill, com- 
pletely ruined them: alas, alas for this miserable people; destroying each other, 
as fast as they can: my heart cries out, O Lord, how long? Oh our God, send de- 
liverance; make haste to help us, Oh God of our salvation. 

“The Troops have mostly left Tahlequah for Maysville and Grand Saline: we 
have now only to wait as calmly as we may, to see what will happen next. Sabbath 
once more: I have worried through the day with my children, trying to keep them 
from evil, and to teach them some good; but oh how poorly do I succeed! 

“Mr. James Ward has been murdered, and Mr. Bishop taken and carried off.4 
William Spears was killed some weeks ago: his wife has been searching for him 
until yesterday she succeeded in finding a part of his bones and remanents of his 
clothing. It is said that they told him to Pray and that he did so, and was 
kneeling in prayer a second time when he was shot. 

“We heard today that the Osages had taken six prisoners (Federal) and that 
they escaped last night, handcuffed. The Federal prisoners that escaped were five 
Texas deserters and one Pin; they have not been retaken. 


“Rey. Stephen Foreman and family left their house and home, last Monday 
Sep’t. 15th, intending to go to North Fork, Creek Nation.5 

“Nov. 17th. Today we have had experience in being robbed. As soon as it 
was light they came and began: They took many valuable things and overhauled 
every closet, trunk, box and drawer they could find. The most valuable things 
are gone for good and all. So many things the robbers took that I would regret 
so much if I felt that the loss of anything short of life itself, was worth regretting 
now. They took about three barrels of sugar, all my blankets, most of my quilts, 
sheets, pillow cases, towels, table cloths, my teaspoons, all but one, and oh, that 
large pretty white bed spread that Mrs. Ross had given me; so many little things 
that I most highly prized; ribbons, sewing silk, pins, needles, thread, buttons, boxes 
of letters, my mantilla, calicoes, woolen stuffs, white cloth that I was saving to 


4¥For the story of James Ward and a brief history of the Moravian missions 
among the Cherokees, see Springplace, Moravian Mission, Cherokee Nation by Muriel 
H. Wright (Co-Operative Publishing Company, Guthrie, Oklahoma, 1940). 

5 Minta Ross Foreman, “Reverend Stephen Foreman,” The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, (September, 1940), XVIII, No. 1. 
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make up, part of my underclothes and stockings, with the childrens new shoes, their 
little shawls, &c.; from Mother they took some blankets, one shawl, her shears, 
mine also, her best shoes and all, some other things, the linen sheet and table 
cloth of my mother’s weaving [Mrs. Ann Orr Worcester]. If the officers had not 
made them return some things, I and my children would have been left utterly 
destitute, for they bundled up all our clothing of every kind; (my knives, forks 
and large spoons were returned) they opened and overhauled the letter box which 
was under my bed, took some letters and some little things of Mrs. Vann’s that 
I had put in to save. They tore the trimming off Susie’s bonnett, broke open a 
chest which was locked, and took what they pleased. They drove off nearly all our 
cattle, but most of them got away and came back; one of the oxen was gone 
a week. 

* * * 

“Hauling wheat and bolting flour this week; that wheat that Sarah, Nancy 
and I hauled from Mrs. Hoyt’s in the hot sun was all taken out of the cribs by 
Marmaduke’s men. Mr. Hoyt died last July. 

“I went today to get a load of wood, which makes me remember my husband 
with renewed sadness as I think I know he would never consent, while he lived, 
that I should do such work. Oh! the sad sad changes that this year’s course 
has brought to me and mine.” 

Members of the Worcester family were scattered in the midst 
of the War to different parts of the United States. Mrs. Hicks took 
her family of five small children to Fort Gibson for better pro- 
tection, bereft as she was of husband and near relatives and having 
lost her home by fire and every vestige of property and live stock 
at the hands of plunderers. The Cherokee Nation was the border 
country during the War, scouting parties and detachments of regu- 
lar troops of both the Union and the Confederate armies sweeping 
back and forth through the region during the four years of warfare. 
Further devastation of farm homes and livestock by bushwhackers 
and other guerilla bands literally wiped out former thriving com- 
munities in the Cherokee Nation. During this time the terms ‘‘Pins’’ 
and ‘‘Stand Watie’s Men’’ were maledictions used by harassed 
citizens according to each one’s sympathies in the War. There was 
no neutral ground, for the Cherokees themselves were hopelessly 
divided into two bitterly opposing lines. Thus, ‘‘Pins’’ applied to 
Union Cherokees and ‘‘Stand Watie’s Men’’ to the Confederates 
became the two mysterious forces of evil in the legend of the war.® 


Mrs. Hicks was married at Fort Gibson, after the War, to 
Doctor D. D. Hitchcock, physician and surgeon in the United 


6 The “Pins” or “Pin Indians” were Federal scouts, mostly fullblood Cherokees, 

members of the Cherokee secret society called “Keetoowha.” They were called 

Pins” from the fact that each member wore a badge consisting of two pins crossed 
on the lapel of his coat. 

Stand Watie was well known as the leader of the anti-Ross faction in the 
Cherokee Nation. Sympathetic with the cause of the Southern States, he was early 
aligned with the Confederacy and personally organized the first Confederate troops 
in the Cherokee Nation. The Cherokees of his command were noted during the 
War for their effective service as Confederate scouting parties. Stand Watie had 


the distinction of being the only Indian in the Confederate A i 
Si eee | rmy to attain the rank 
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States Army. They were the parents of one daughter. During 
an epidemic of cholera that swept Fort Gibson in 1867, Doctor 
Hitchcock worked day and night attending every case possible 
throughout the neighboring country. He himself was finally stricken 
with the disease and died in less than twenty-four hours. The in- 
fant daughter died later in the year. 


_ Hannah W. (Hicks) Hitchcock lived to see her grandson, Homer 
Wilton Hicks, enlist in the Army for service in France during the 
World War. She died in 1917 and was buried by the side of her 
second husband and their daughter. Her grave is within the Of- 
ficers’ Circle in the old cemetery at Fort Gibson. Her son, Mr. 
Herbert W. Hicks, says that he thinks this one of the highest honors 
accorded a member of the Worcester family. 


The following quotation from Mrs. Hitchcock’s reminiscences 
describes some of the interests and scenes of her girlhood in the 
Cherokee Nation: 


““The Cherokee National Temperance Society’ was organized by my 
father, Samuel Austin Worcester, or mainly through his efforts, in 1842. 
The Cherokee Council met at that time, in a large shed in the center of 
what is now the Capital Square of Tahlequah; and in that place the 
Temperance Society was organized and started. The Annual meetings 
were always held during the term of the National Council. Many of the 
members of the Society and officers were members of the Cherokee Council. 


“The only qualification for membership in the Society was to sign 
the Society pledge as follows: ‘We hereby solemnly pledge ourselves that 
we will neither use, nor buy, nor sell, nor give, nor receive, as a drink, 
any Whiskey, Brandy, Rum, Gin, Wine, Fermented Cider, Strong Beer, or 
any kind of intoxicating liquor.’ 

“Between annual meetings there were meetings held and Auxiliary 
Societies organized, in all parts of the Nation, the object being to have a 
live auxiliary society in every District. 


“We went to many Temperance meetings in different parts of the 
Nation, some on the banks of the beautiful clear running streams, in the 
woods, or near some one of the many fine springs in the Nation. The 
people gathered from far and near; meat was barbecued so delicious as 
we never get these days—it seems to be a lost art—bread, cakes and pies 
were provided. At one time, I myself fried two bushels of doughnuts for 
one of the meetings. 


“Through the courtesy of the Christian Commander of the Fort Gibson 
Post, Col Gustavous Loomis, my father was permitted to have at some of 
these meetings, the fine U. S. Army Band, then stationed at the Fort, and 
once a Choir of Nineteen soldier voices sang the Temperance songs. I 
never heard more delightful singing.? 


“This fine Army Band was later ordered to the Mexican War and much 
to the regret of the community was never returned here.” 


7 A biographical sketch, “Gustavus Loomis, Commandant Fort Gibson and Fort 
Towson,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, appeared in The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
(September, 1940), XVIII, No. 1. 
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Interesting historical papers now in the collection of Mr. Her- 
bert Worcester Hicks,’ of Vinita, Oklahoma, include the original 
notice of eviction served on Rev. Samuel A. Worcester, by the State 
of Georgia, February 15, 1834; the original Bill of Sale to the Park 
Hill Mission property including the Printing Office, Press, Types 
and papers, made to Abijah Hicks, by Rev. C. C. Torrey for the 
A. B. C. F. M. Board, February 18, 1861; and the address of Chief 
John Ross to the first graduating class of the Cherokee National 
Female Seminary, 1851. 


8 The reader will be interested in the following data furnished by Herbert Wor- 
cester Hicks: Ever since “Appreciation Week” Oct. 6-13, 1935, which was the Cen- 
tennial Statewide Anniversary of the first Printing Press operation in the Indian 
Territory, now Oklahoma, honoring Dr. S. A. Worcester as the first printer, there 
has been a question, so far unanswered, as to what became of this first Printing 
Press. 

Being a grandson of Dr. Worcester, I am very much an interested party, and 
will give herein the results of my endeavors, for the benefit of all inquirers and 
coming generations. 

There are now located at old Dwight Mission, two presses, both claiming to be 
the original Dr. Worcester press operated at Union and Park Hill Missions, from 
1835 to 1861. Dr. Worcester died in 1859. 

The smaller of these two presses is known as the Schaub press; the larger one, 
as the Chamberlain press. The Schaub is too small to be considered as the Wor- 
cester press. 

The larger Chamberlain press was purchased by some of the Chamberlain 
relatives in New York, and shipped to Vinita to Rev. A. N. Chamberlain, and first 
used by him in Cherokee and English printing for several years near Vinita. Later 
it was moved to the vicinity of Tahlequah, used there several years, and eventually 
found its way, to Dwight Mission, where it is now located. 

After corresponding with Mr. S. W. Ross, and receiving a complete lineup on 
the first Cherokee Advocate press which was first used in 1844, at the same time 
the Worcester press was being used at Park Hill, we definitely removed all three 
of these presses from any possibility of identification as the Worcester press. 

My next correspondence was with Mrs. Althea Bass, who wrote the life of Dr. 
Worcester entitled The Cherokee Messenger and had had access to practically all 
records of the A.B.C.F.M. of that period, now preserved in the Andover-Harvard 
Library. Quoting from her letters on the subject: 


“T, too, have had a great desire to know what became of the ‘Tufts Standing 
Press’ set up at Park Hill. None of my reading in the files of the American Board, 
or elsewhere, brought me any information, as to the fate of the Printing Press. 
Of course you know that Dr. Charles Torrey succeeded Mr. Worcester at Park Hill 
in 1859, with the idea of continuing his work, but the Civil War broke up the 
undertaking in a short time, and Dr. Torrey went back East with his family. One 
of Torrey’s daughters still lives, and has been greatly interested in the History 
of Park Hill. She does have some of her father’s papers and books, and it is 
just possible that she may have some definite knowledge of the disposal of the 
Printing Press. If you write to her, address her as Miss Emily R. Torrey, 238 
Williams St., Providence, R. I.” 

I quote from Miss Torrey: 

“I am sorry that I cannot tell you definitely about the Mission Press. I have 
a recollection which I cannot vouch for, that I heard my father speak of the press 
as being destroyed by one of the raiding parties of either the Northern or Southern 
Army. You know of course that that section of country was swept over, first by 
one and then by the other Army, again and again, and everything destroyed that 
came in the path of the party in power; so it seems likely that my impression is 
correct.” 
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Getting nothing definite and entirely convincing, I finally came across exactly 
what I was seeking, in my Mother’s diary, written at Park Hill during the Civil 
War. I quote from it: 


“Today I went to the Printing Office. I did not know before, how completely 
it had been cleaned out. 

As my mother, Mrs. Hannah Worcester Hicks, at that time was on the ground, 
was the owner of all property of the A.B. C.F.M. by purchase, I think we may 
safetly say she certainly knew what became of the Worcester Press, and that her 
notes as quoted above, definitely settled the Matter for all time. 

On June 22nd, 1839, Elias Boudinot (brother of Stand Watie) was murdered, 
between the Mission buildings and a house being built by Elias for his permanent 
home; he at the time was living in one of the Mission buildings. Elias Boudinot 
was translator of the Cherokee for Dr. Worcester; his death was caused by his 
signing a Treaty with a small faction of the Nation to remove all to the West. 

After arriving in the West by way of “the Trail of Tears” the two factions 
failed in coming to an agreement to smooth out their difficulties and bury the 
hatchet. The smaller faction were considered as traitors to their country, and 
the leaders were marked for death, on a certain date. Three of them were found 
at home and the mandate carried out, but Stand Watie being one of those included 
for killing was warned by his friends, and was not found, thus saving his life. 

Dr. Worcester described the Elias Boudinot tragedy as, 

“Mr. Boudinot was murdered. Mr. Boudinot was yet living in my house. On 
Saturday morning he went to his home which he was building, a quarter of a mile 
distant. There some Cherokee men came up inquiring for some medicine, and 
Mr. Boudinot set out with two of them, to come and get it. He walked but a few 
rods, when his shriek was heard by his hired men, who ran to his help, but before 
they could come up, the deed was done: a stab in the back with a knife, and 
seven gashes in the head with a hatchet (Tomahawk) did the work.” 

Watie continued living in the Cherokee Nation, and upon the breaking out of 
the Civil War, he raised a Regiment of Southern sympathizers, and joined the 
Southern Forces, eventually being made a General. 
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THE FINAL REPORT OF THE CHEROKEE COMMISSION 
By Berlin B, Chapman 


In the federal management and disposition of lands of Okla- 
homa Territory there was no commission more important than the 
Cherokee Commission. When the Commission was organized on 
June 29, 1889, the members were General Lucius Fairchild of Wis- 
cousin, chairman, General John F. Hartranft of Pennsylvania, and 
Alfred M. Wilson of Arkansas. Each of the commissioners was 
allowed his railway fare and transportation expenses, _and five 
dollars per diem during the time of actual service, in lieu of all 
other expenses, and was allowed a compensation at the rate of ten 
dollars per diem during the time of his actual service. Hartranft 
died on October 17, and Warren G. Sayre of Indiana was ap- 
pointed in his stead. Fairchild said of Sayre: ‘“‘He is a hard 
headed lawyer, pleasant and genial. Has a lot of sound, hard 
horse-sense, a valuable acquisition.’’! 

Congress provided for the Cherokee Commission when by an 
act of March 2, 1889 the President was authorized to appoint three 
commissioners, not more than two of whom should be members 
of the same political party, to negotiate with the Cherokees and 
with all other Indians owning or claiming lands lying west of the 
ninety-sixth degree of longitude in the Indian Territory for the 
cession to the United States of all their title, claim or interest of 
every kind or character in and to said lands.2, Any and all agree- 
ments resulting from such negotiations should be reported to the 
President and by him to Congress at its next session and to the 
council or councils of the nation or nations, tribe or tribes, agreeing 
to the same for ratification. By that act $25,000 was appropriated 
to enable the Commission to prosecute its work, and a lesser amount 
was appropriated each year during the next four years to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior to continue the Commission.* 


1 Fairchild to “Frank” (his wife), Nov. 18, 1889, Fairchild Papers, State His- 
torical Society, Madison, Wis. Manuscript materials used in this article, unless 
otherwise stated, are in the National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

I am indebted to my friend and colleague, Professor J. H. Caldwell of the 
History Department of the Oklahoma A. & M. College, for a critical and helpful 
reading of this article. 

225 Statutes, 1005. 

3On May 26, 1890 Secretary John W. Noble recommended that the sum of 
$25,000 be appropriated to enable the Commission to visit all the tribes in Okla- 
homa Territory living west of ninety-six degrees. Sec. Int., Rec. Letters Sent, No. 
65, pp. 239-240. The Indian appropriation act for 1891, approved Aug. 19, 1890, 
provided $20,000 for continuance of the Commission. 26 Statutes, 356. The Indian 
appropriation acts for 1892, 1893, and 1894 each provided $15,000 to enable the 
Scene of the Interior to continue the Commission. Ibid., p. 1008; 27 Statutes, 

Among instructions given to the Cherokee Commission are two principal doc- 
uments. On May 9, 1889 Commissioner Oberly transmitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior for the guidance of the Commission a compilation made in the Indian 
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After the Cherokee Commission made two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to negotiate with the Cherokees for a sale of the Cherokee 
Outlet to the United States, Fairchild resigned from the Com- 
mission on January 1, 1890. ‘‘Because I am not in physical condi- 
tion to do the work,’’ were the words in which he assigned the 
reason for his resignation. When the Commission met at Guthrie 
on May 12 to resume its labors, and before any agreements were 
concluded, David Howell Jerome, formerly governor of Michigan, 
succeeded to the chairmanship} 

The Commission consisting of Jerome, Sayre and Wilson was 
continued until November 7, 1893, during which time it concluded 
eleven agreements with Indian tribes for the dissolution of reserva- 
tions, embracing more than 15,000,000 acres in Oklahoma Territory. 
All the agreements, much of the correspondence of the Commis- 
sion, and considerable material concerning its work are in the 
Umited States Public Documents. But. a careful search does not re- 
veal that the final report of the Commission has heretofore been 
printed. It is the purpose of this article to edit the report in full.6 

The Cherokee Commission survived the administration of 
President Harrison, but the eleven agreements it concluded for 
the dissolution of reservations in Oklahoma Territory were made 
during his administration. Secretary John W. Noble was intimate 
with his Republican friends who held a favorable balance of power 
in the membership of the Commission. He took up with them enough 
matters informally or by personal correspondence to deduct con- 
siderable value from the files of his official papers in regard to 
the Commission. He was careful enough to keep Commissioner 
Thomas Jefferson Morgan of the Indian Office bridled’ and to 
hurry up allotting agents, but he seemed to have been always con- 
tent with the Commission and to have considered its judgment 
of high merit.’ 


Office concerning the legal status of the lands in Indian Territory, to which was 
appended certain “Instructions and Suggestions.” The document is in OIA, L. 
Letter Book 184, pp. 165-258; also in OIA, Library, Misc. Documents, pp. 43496- 
43541. On July 6 printed copies were sent by Noble direct to members of the 
Commission. The compilation, or about five-sixths of the document, was trans- 
mitted by Noble to the Senate on March 12, 1890 and is printed in S. Ex. Docs., 
51 Cong. 1 sess., ix(2686), no. 78. 

The second principal source of instructions was a document approved by Noble 
on June 20, 1890. It is in OIA, L. Letter Book 200, pp. 342-347. 

4In regard to the work of the Cherokee Commission under the leadership of 
Fairchild, and in regard to the half dozen persons offered a place on the Commis- 
sion before Fairchild and Hartranft were named, see Chron. of Okla., xiv (Sept., 
1937), pp. 291-321. 

5 There is a sketch of Jerome’s life in Nat. Cyc. of Amer. Biog., v, 275. 

6 The final report of the Cherokee Commission is dated Aug. 21, 1893 and is 
in Sec. Int., 7801 Ind. Div. 1893. A photostatic copy of the report has recently 
been given to the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

7 Chron. of Okla., xvi (June, 1938), pp. 135-162. 

8 See for example Noble’s letter to S. W. Peel, Jan. 23, 1893, Cong. Record, 
52 Cong. 2 sess., p. 2136. 
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Secretary Hoke Smith, a Democrat from Georgia, did not hold 
the Commission in such high esteem. In a telegram to him from 
Saginaw, Michigan on Saturday, March 18, 1893 Jerome said: 
“Unless otherwise directed by you by wire the Cherokee Com- 
mission will leave on Monday next for Ponca agency, Oklahoma, 
to resume negotiations with the tribes on the east end of the 
Strip. Our address will be Ponea agency where we hope to re- 
ceive any instructions you desire to give.’’? In a letter to Smith 
on March 20 Jerome stated that since he had heard nothing from 
him to the contrary he would proceed that evening to join his 
associates.1° In a telegram to Jerome the next day, addressed to 
Saginaw, Smith said: ‘‘Your telegram was received Sunday night, 
giving no time for investigation. To announce a purpose of acting 
without giving time here to consider its propriety, was practically 
to determine the matter yourselves. I trust you have not acted 
with the haste which your telegram indicates.’’ Since the Com- 
mission was already en route, Assistant Secretary Chandler di- 
rected that necessary funds be placed to its credit for continuance 
of the work.” 

Of the thirteen reservations in Oklahoma Territory, only the 
four occupied by the Poncas, Otoes and Missourias, Kaws, and 
Osages showed a tendency of stability when the Commission re- 
sumed its labors in the spring of 1893. The Commission considered 
it advantageous to its cause that Congress on March 3, 1893 had 
ratified agreements made with the Tonkawas, Cherokees, and 
Pawnees; and the Commission thought that the opening of the 
Cherokee Outlet soon to homesteaders would favor the progress 
of negotiations decidedly. By March 20 the weather was suitable 
for tent life and the Commission hoped by pushing forward promptly 
to complete negotiations for the dissolution of the four remaining 
reservations before the midsummer heat drove them out. About 
April 6 the Commission began holding councils’? with the Poncas 
for the sale of the surplus lands of their reservation and continued 


9 Tel. from Jerome to Smith, Sec. Int., 2197 Ind. Div. 1893. 

10 Letter of March 20, 1893, Sec. Int., 2323 Ind. Div. 1893. 

11 Tel. from Smith to Jerome, March 21, 1893, Sec. Int., Rec. Letters Sent, 
No. 78, p. 322. 

12 Chandler to Com. Ind. Aff., March 23, 1893, Sec. Int., Ind. Aff., Misc. Letter 
Book, p. 446. 

13 The proceedings of the councils contain 237 pages and are in OIA, drawer 
labeled, “I. S. P.” (Irregular Sized Papers). The period covered is from April 
6 to June 6, 1893. The proceedings of all the councils the Commission held with 
the Poncas total more than 750 pages. In the proceedings there is a sprinkling 
of humor, several touches of pathos, a variety of proverbs and some tiresome repe- 
tition; but few documents send more piercing rays of light into the mental atmos- 
phere of these Indians and into negotiations concerning the disposal of the sur- 
plus lands. We are left to surmise whether outside conversations and discussions, 


of which there is no record, may not have been as important as the notations made 
by stenographers, 
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without material interruption until June 21. Councils were held 
about once or twice a week. 

The Leased district comprised the territory in what is now 
the southwest corner of Oklahoma, west of 98 degrees and south 
of the Canadian river. A treaty made in 1866 stated that the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws in consideration of the sum of $300,000 
“hereby cede’’ the Leased district to the United States. If the 
cession clause is torn from its context in the treaty, and if the 
words in the clause are given their natural and ordinary signifi- 
cance, the meaning is clear enough. They import beyond question 
an absolute cession of the Leased district to the United States, 
unaccompanied by any condition in the nature of a trust, express 
or implied. If this was the meaning of the words ‘‘hereby cede’’, 
the context of the treaty and the construction placed on contemp- 
orary treaties, clothed the meaning in perplexing obscurity. 

Within a half dozen years after the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
treaty of 1866 the Leased district, embracing about 7,713,239 
acres, was divided into four distinct parts. The Kiowas, Comanches 
and Apaches, by article two of the treaty of October 21, 1867, 
secured a tract of 2,968,893 acres in the southeastern part of the 
district. A tract of 2,489,160 acres in the northwestern part of 
the district was included in the Cheyenne and Arapahoe reserva- 
tion established by executive order of August 10, 1869.14 By the 
unratified agreement of October 19, 1872 a tract of 743,610 acres 
in the northeastern part of the district was set apart for the Wich- 
itas. Finally there was Greer county, a tract of 1,511,576 acres 
west of the North Fork of the Red River. This tract was not 
assigned to Indians but was claimed by Texas as a part of its ter- 
ritory. 

The question of paying the Choctaws and Chickasaws for a 
portion of the Leased district was effectively brought before 
Congress when the Cheyenne and Arapahoe agreement concluded 
by the Cherokee Commission in the autumn of 1890 was presented 
to that body for ratification. Neither Secretary Noble nor Presi- 
dent Harrison favored additional payment to the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws for any portion of the district. Nevertheless by sec- 
tion fifteen of the Indian appropriation act approved March 3, 
1891 the sum of $2,991,450, or $1.25 an acre for surplus lands, was 
appropriated to pay the Choctaws and Chickasaws for the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe portion of the Leased district, estimated to embrace 
2,393,160 acres not needed for allotments under the agreement.!5 
The act plainly said that the lands in the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
reservation south of the Canadian river had been ‘‘ceded in trust”’ 
to the United States by the Choctaw and Chickasaw treaty of 1866. 


14In a strict sense the Wichita reservation was a part of the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe reservation of 1869, but in a practical sense it was not; the area given 
does not include it. 

15 26 Statutes, 1025. 
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id:‘to the Choc- 
Three-fourths of the above named sum should be pai : 

taws and the remaining fourth to the Chickasaws upon making 
absolute releases to the said lands, in manner and form, satisfae- 


tory to the President. 
By a joint resolution’® approved January 18, 1893 the appropri- 
ation of 1891 for the Choctaws and Chickasaws was reduced by 
$48,800 since it was ascertained by a recount of the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe allottees to be by that amount more than was due the 
two tribes upon the purchase and settlement of their interest m 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe portion of the Leased district. | The 
resolution also provided that neither the passage of the original 
act appropriating the $2,991,450 nor the resolution itself should 
‘‘be held in any way to commit the Government to the payment 
of any further sum to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians for any 
alleged interest in the remainder of the lands’’ in the Leased dis- 
trict. The $48,800 was deducted accordingly, and in June 1893 
the sum of $2,942,650 was paid to the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 


These facts are commonly known among students of Oklahoma 
history. It is not commonly known that the Cherokee Commission 
in 1893 offered the Choctaws $1,750,000 for a cession of all their 
right and claim to lands ‘‘remaining west of the 98th degree West 
Longitude,’’ and that the offer was promptly declined. These 
facts are recorded in the final report of the Cherokee Commission. 
The Choctaws and Chickasaws, even to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, prosecuted their claim for compensation for por- 
tions of the Leased district not in the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
reservation, but without avail. The highest court found that the 
cession of 1866 of the Leased district was absolute.7 It may be 


16 27 Statutes, 753; see also 28 Statutes, 898. 


17 United States v. Choctaw Nation and Chickasaw Nation, 179 U. S. 494 (1900). 
There is much material on the case of the Leased district. Extensive briefs on 
behalf of the plaintiffs and defendant are filed in the Court of Claims, Printed 
Records, vol. 164. See also Choctaws et al. v. The United States et al., 34 Ct. Cls. 
17 (1899) ; Senate Reports, 71 Cong. 2 sess., ii (9186), no. 652, pp. 9-10; bill passed 
by Congress, and veto message of President Hoover, Cong. Record, 71 Cong. 3 
sess. (Feb. 20, 1931), pp. 5467-5468. 


In a decision on January 9, 1939 the Court of Claims gave special findings of 
fact and conclusions relative to the claim of the Choctaws and Chickasaws against 
the United States for just compensation for lands in the Leased district. In its 
conclusions the court said: “The plaintiffs have no legal or equitable rights and 
there has been no taking by the defendant of any lands of the plaintiffs for which 
the defendant has not paid a valid consideration .... There is no claim made 
against the defendant but solely a request for a gift, grant, or bounty. Whether 
a gift, grant, or bounty should be made is within the sound descretion of the Con- 
gress and, being political and not judicial, this court will not express an opinion 
thereon.” The decision is in 88 Ct. Cls. 271. 

Subsequently Senator Elmer Thomas, Chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, introduced in the Senate, bill 2001, authorizing an appropriation of 
$8,096,047.31 for payment in full to the Choctaws and Chickasaws for the Leased 
district. The bill was approved by the Committee and was reported to the Senate 
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of interest to the Choetaws and Chickasaws to meditate upon what 
appears as lost opportunity, but few crumbs of comfort are found 
in reflecting upon how things might have been. Certain it is that 
Congress ratified all the agreements the Cherokee Commission 
concluded, and the Commission in 1893 offered the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws $1,750,000 for a cession of their right and claim to 
lands ‘“‘remaining west of the 98th degree West Longitude.”’ 


This explanation should clarify the final report of the Chero- 
kee Commission, which is as follows: 


ae St. Louis, Mo. August 21st., 1893 

We, the subscribers hereto, constituting what has come to be com- 
monly known, The Cherokee Commission, now have the honor to report 
that shortly after the 4th of March last, we repaired to the Indian Territory 
to further persue our labors in extinguishing the Indian title to lands 
therein, west of the 96th degree of West Longitude. 


We first visited the Poncas whom we had visited before, and began 
holding councils with them early in April, and continued without, material 
interruption until the 21st day of June last. Every possible condition and 
prospect was fully discussed and explained, but they absolutely refused 
to enter into any agreement whatever. We remained with the Poncas 
longer than would seem necessary, if reference be had only to their 
numbers or the area of their reservation. But the remaining tribes, viz: 
the Otoes and Missourias, the Kansas or Kaws, and the Osages are all the 
neighbors of the Poncas, and were constantly being advised of our progress 
or lack of progress with the Poncas. For these reasons the Ponca attempt 
was largely a test case, for failure with them was at least a vigorous 
promise of failure with the other tribes named. 

It can be laid down as a rule of universal and unvarying application 
that no Indian tribe is willing in the first instance to make any new 
arrangement with the Government. The individuals of each tribe must be 
educated, as it were, and when they comply with the wishes of the Govern 
ment, do so against their inclination. 

Influences hostile to the purposes and plans of the Government can, 
all the time, be felt but rarely seen. We can surmise and assert what 
these influences are, but if called upon to prove the assertion, could not 
do it. 

The Ponca and Otoe Reservations have been the highway for travelers 
and homeseekers from Kansas to Oklahoma, and from Oklahoma to Kansas. 
It would be difficult to determine which way the travel for the past two 
years has been the greatest, but going and returning, the road has been 
fairly crowded with emigrant wagons, and at night every watering place 
becomes quite a village of people, tents, wagons, horses, mules and cattle. 

Indians are like white men in the particular that they want advice tha* 
will sustain their own preconceived notions. So that a vagrant cowboy 
or irresponsible and disheartened “Boomer,” or a malicious meddler, can 
quietly and covertly advise an Indian against making an agreement, and 
such advice, comporting with the Indians desires, can hardly be over- 


June 3 (legislative day, May 28), 1940. The report is in S. Reports, 76 Cong. 
3 sess., no. 1743. 

For more than a third of a century after the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of the Leased district the Choctaws and Chick- 
asaws contended that they should be paid more money for the district. And in 
support of that contention their attorneys went up and down Pennsylvania avenue, 
keeping warm the trail between Congress and the Court of Claims. 
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come in weeks by Commissioners representing the Government, whose only 
aim is to make the condition of the Indian better and his lot happier. 


The practice of making cattle leases, we feel, is entirely antagonistic 
to the best interests of both the Indian and the Government.18 The rental, 
ranging from three and one-half to fifteen cents an acre, yields a gross 
sum that results in a per capita distribution in money or checks. With 
the Poncas and Otoes this yeilds [yields] from seven to twelve dollars 
per annum to each member of the tribe. The father receives the money 
for his entire family, and is thus in possession of a fund or entitled to 
a credit at the trader’s store that has cost him no labor. The Indian 
therefore prizes it much more highly than he does a crop of corn or 
wheat, for the corn and wheat have cost him much toil. Besides this, 
an influential Indian can occasionally receive from the foreman of a 
“cow ranch” a present of a live beef or can purchase one on credit. This 
enables him to give a feast to many, when the advantages of the system of 
cattle leases are extolled. A beef animal in hand, is worth much more to 
an Indian, than two such animals in prospect. The plan of the Govern- 
ment to allot lands to the Indians in severalty, and open the residue or 
surplus to settlement only promises a living to the Indians, as a price of 
some toil: A more meager subsistence that comes without toil is much 
preferred. 


All these matters conspire to make the Indian stubborn in his un- 
willingness to change his condition. The lands of all the Indians above 
named are taken from the Cherokee Outlet, and were purchased by the 
Goverment from the Cherokee Nation for said tribes respectively, under 
the provisions of the 16th Article of the Treaty of 1866 with the Cherokees. 
That Article provides that the lands shall be conveyed in fee simple. The 
conveyances were made to the United States in trust for the use and bene- 
fit of the tribes respectively. On September 6th. 1890, the President, under 
the authority conferred upon him by the general allotment law of 1887, 
ordered the Poncas, Tonkawas, Pawnees and Otoes and Missourias to take 
allotments of land to be held by them respectively in severalty. The 
Tonkawas and Pawnees not only took their allotments, but sold their 
surplus land to the Government, and by the agreements their allotments 
were confirmed to them. But the Poncas and Otoes and Missourias were 
very much averse to doing so. A few of the Otoes and Missourias and 
about half of the Poncas selected their allotments, but all the others per- 
sistently refused to do so. Prominent men in the Cherokee Nation have 
advised them that they are not compelled to obey the order of the Presi- 
dent; that they, the Cherokees, sold them the land which they now own 
in fee simple, and that they can do with it as they please. This being 
advice to their liking, they adopt it for their guidance and affect to be- 
lieve that the President’s order will be ineffectual. 


18In his letter to Secretary Smith on March 20, 1893 Jerome stated that the 
leasing of reservation lands to cattlemen had been a menace to the Commisison in 
previous negotiations with the Poncas, Otoes and Missourias, Kaws, and Osages. 
On April 6 Acting Commissioner Belt of the Indian Office advised the Secretary 
of the Interior that there were thirty-four leases of grazing lands in force on the 
Osage reservation covering in the neighborhood of 800,000 acres; on the Otoe and 
Missouri reservation, two leases covering about 90,000 acres, and on the Ponca 
reservation, two leases covering about 66,000 acres. Four leases on the Kaw 
reservation had expired April 1, and steps had been taken toward the leasing of 
pastures there for another year. Belt stated that each of the leases then in force con- 
tained a clause by which the lease should terminate when the Indian title to the lands 
covered thereby should be extinguished. He explained that a similar clause would 


be incorporated in any leases thereaft de. ‘ 
Leica Rook She a a ereafter made. Letter of April 6, 1893, OIA, L. 
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While with the Poncas, we met the Principal Chief of the Otoes and 
Missourias, who informed us that these Indians would not enter upon 
negotiations at all, being fortified in their notions by all the considerations 
that affected the Poncas; therefore, we held no formal councils with 
his people. 

On June 22nd last, we went to the capital of the Osage Nation, Paw- 
huska, and proposed to and did enter into negotiations with the Osages. 
These Indians are expressly exempted from the operation of the general 
allotment law of 1887. 

; The Osages have a crude sort of Government with a written consti- 
tution and laws but a more crude intelligence as to its importance, powers 
or obligations. They were agreed however, that the power to enter into 
negotiations with the Government, resided in the people. Therefore we 
arranged for and held general councils and continued them from day to 
day until the first week of August. In the beginning all seemed opposed 
to entering upon the business for which we visited them, but as the de- 
sires of the Government were developed by discussion a considerable 
number, including quite all of the half or mixed bloods, expressed them- 
selves as willing to adopt the new relation sought by the Government, if 
the details of an agreement could be made acceptable to them; but the 
majority of the tribe, composed almost entirely of the full blood element, 
refused even to discuss the propositions submitted to them. 

They have what they are pleased to call unsettled differences with the 
Government, and finally proposed that if all these differences should first 
be adjusted, they would be ready to enter upon a new condition of life, 
as desired by the United States. 

These differences referred to were ist: That the Government had ar- 
bitrarily withheld some half million dollars of interest accrued upon their 
invested funds. This they call ‘dead money”, and wanted it paid to them. 
2nd. By a provision of the Treaty of 1867, the avails of the sale of fifteen- 
hundred /1500/ sections of their lands in Kansas, was to be used as a 
“Civilization Fund”, to be expended in the discretion of the Government, for 
the education and civilization of any Indians in the United States. This 
fund, the principal, amounts, it is alleged, to about three quarters of a 
million dollars. They claim that they did not understand the Treaty as 
now interpreted and intended that the fund should be used only for the 
benefit of the Osages. They wanted this adjusted in accordance with their 
own understanding.19 38rd. By a subsequent agreement, the United States 
bought the remainder of their lands in Kansas and agreed to account to 
them for the proceeds of said land as it should be sold to settlers. Some 
of this land, in the dry regions of western Kansas, has not been sold, and 
probably never will be, but the Osages insisted the United States should 
pay for all the unsold land in Kansas at the rate of one dollar and twenty 
five cents per acre. 

These matters were not to form a part of an agreement negotiated by 
us, by which they take and hold allotments of land in severalty, but all 
were to precede any such agreement. An ill feeling had developed be- 
tween the contending factions, and there was not even a hope of reach- 
ing an agreement at this time. 

While with the Osages, we sought interviews with members of the 
Kansas or Kaw tribe, who occupy a small portion of the Osage Reser- 
vation. We ascertained from them that they would only follow when the 
Osages led, so we did not visit them at their homes. 


19In regard to the “Civilization Fund,” see the Osage treaty of September 29, 
1865, proclaimed January 21, 1867, Kappler ii, 673. After many years of dissatis- 
faction this question came before the Court of Claims in 1929. Osage Tribe of 
Indians y. United States, 66 Ct. Cls. 64. A literal construction of the treaty ob- 
tained and the claims of the Osages were not sustained. 
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We feel that the work done with all these tribes has in no sense been 
lost, for every Indian has been made to fully understand the policy of 
the Government, the reasons therefor, and the effect it will have upon the 
Indian. They have it all in mind and, until further efforts are made, 
will be constantly thinking and talking and getting ready to act. 

With the Osages, we found another objection made by them to any 
present new arrangement of their relations with the Government. The 
Cherokees have invited them to hold out with them and to yield only 
when the Cherokees yielded, and an ambition had been aroused among the 
Osages to become the “Sixth Civilized Tribe”, and finally a part of the 
“Indian State’ which they fondly hope may be in the near future organized 
and recognized. 

While we were at the Capitol of the Osage Nation, Pawhuska, we 
made an appointment to meet with accredited delegates of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations at St. Louis, Missouri on the 14th day of August, 
for the purpose of negotiating a surrender or relinquishment to the United 
States of a claim of these Nations of a reversionary interest in and to the 
lands occupied by the Wichitas and affiliated bands, and by the Comanches, 
Kiowas and Apaches west of the 90 degree West Longitude. It would 
hardly be proper, surely not profitable, for us to enter upon any argu- 
ment at this time, for or against the validity of this claim. It has been 
fully and freely discussed in both branches of Congress within the past 
three years, as well as in executive messages. After the action of Con- 
gress upon a like claim in the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Country, we were 
advised by the then Secretary of the Interior, to enter upon such negoti- 
ations, but upon a basis to keep, if possible, within the price for which 
the Government could be reimbursed by settlers; that is to say that the 
aggregate price paid to the Indians occupying said lands and the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws should not exceed the amount for which the Gov- 
ernment could probably dispose of the lands to settlers.29 The Whichitas 
and affiliated bands occupy their reservations, as did the Cheyennes and 
Arrapahoes, viz: by unratified agreements, Executive or Departmental 
orders. The Comanches, Kiowas and Apaches hold their lands by reason 
of a treaty with the United States, made after the Treaty of 1866 with 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws for the same land. Their title is very much 
like the title of the Sacs & Foxes, the Pawnees and the Seminoles in the 
Creek lands, made by treaty with those tribes respectively, after the Treaty 
of 1866 with the Creeks. 


In communicating to Congress upon the Creek sale of Oklahoma in 
1889, the President had occasion to speak of the rights of the Creeks in 
and to the Seminole, Sac and Fox and Pawnee lands. That his mind may 
be refreshed as to the views he then held upon that question, we respect- 
fully call his attention to his message to Congress upon that occasion. It 
is proper to add that the Choctaws and Chickasaws strenuously contend 
that the position taken by him in the Creek sale, in no way applies to 
their claim. We knew the course of Congress and the Executive in rela- 
tion to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe lands. 


The Choctaw and Chickasaw delegates, agreeable to their appointment, 
met us in St. Louis, near the day mentioned. The matter was considered 
with them carefully and resulted in an offer to them of one million seven 
hundred and fifty thousand /1,750,000/ dollars for a cession of all the right 
and claim of the Choctaws and Chickasaw remaining west of the 98th 
degree West Longitude. We had already made an agreement with the 


Comanches, Kiowas and Apaches for their surplus land, agreeing to pay 


20See Noble to Jerome, May 19, 1892, Sec. Int., Rec. Letters Sent, No. 75 
pp. 431-433; Jerome to Noble, Oct. 7, 1892, Sec. Int., 7722 Ind. Div. i802. tel. 
from Noble to Jerome, Oct. 12, 1892. Sec. Int., Misc. Letters, p. 35814; and Jerome 
to Noble, Nov. 14, 1892, Sec. Int., 8706 Ind. Div. 1892. 
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to them a sum equal to eighty cents per acre, which agreement is now 
before Congress for ratification. We had also made an agreement with 
the Wichitas for their surplus land, the price however to be fixed by Con- 
gress. This agreement is also before Congress awaiting ratification. From 
all these sources of information and matters of inducement, we made to 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws the above offer, including in the proposition 
that their relinquishment to the Government should include any pos- 
sible reversionary interest in the country known as Greer County, Texas. 
The Choctaw and Chickasaw delegates promptly declined the proposition 
and the conference ended. 


The appropriation for the support of this Commission was already 
exhausted, so the Commission adjourned without day. 

_We hold our appointments during the pleasure of the President, and 
while we have been over all the work assigned us, and having temporarily 
failed with the Osages, Poncas, Otoes and Kaws, we believe agreements 
can be made in a few months with these tribes. Whatever may be the 
desire or judgment of the President in the premises, will meet with our 
ready acquiescence and approval. Should it be desired that we continue 
the work, we will cheerfully do so, but should it be desired to adopt some 
other course, that will be equally agreeable. Therefore, whether the Com- 
mission should continue or be dissolved finally, we respectfully submit 
for your consideration. 

For the information of the President, we submit a succinct statement 
of the agreements made by the Cherokee Commission with the tribes in 
the Indian Territory. 

We, have the honor to be very respectfully, 

Your Obedient Servants: 
David H. Jerome 
Alfred M. Wilson Cherokee 
Warren G. Sayre Commissioners 
To the President 


A Statement of the tribes with which the Cherokee Commission has 
concluded successful negotiations, the area of the respective Reservations, 
the money considerations, and the number of Indians taking allotments 
under the several agreements:21 


TRIBES DATE OF ACRES IN PRICE INDIANS 
___ AGREEMENT RESERVATION 
Iowas May 28-1890 228 418 84 350 fait! 
Sac & Foxes June 12-1890 479 668 485 000 528 
Pott. & Ab-Shawnees | June 25-26-1890} 575 870 42 225 900 2050 
Cheyennes & Arapahoe} Nov-14-1890 3554 195 58 1500 000 3265 
Wichitaws & A. T. June 4-1891 743 610 To be fixed 1069 
by Congress 
Kickapoos Sept-9-1891 206 466 64 650 280 
Tonkawas Oct-21-1891 90 711 30 600 70 
Cherokees Dec-21-1891 6022 754 8595 736 12 Outlet 
Kiowas C & A Oct-21-1892 2968 893 2000 000 3103 
Pawnees Nov-23-1892 230 014 04 $1.25 per 1045 
acre for 
surplus 
TOTAL 15 100 600 04 11 512. 


21'There were eleven agreements. The agreement with the Pottawatomies 
was concluded June 25, 1890. The agreement with the Absentee Shawnees was con- 


cluded the next day. 
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The members of the Cherokee Commission were paid up to 
and including August 16, 1893.22 The final report of the Com- 
mission was transmitted by Wilson to Secretary Hoke Smith on 
October 15. In a letter to the Secretary of the Interior on Novem- 
ber 3 Commissioner D. M. Browning summarized the final report 
and concluded: 

“In view of the fact that the commission has concluded agreements 
with all of the tribes located west of the 96th degree, except the Poncas, 
Otoes, Osages and Kaws, with whom there is no probability of securing 
agreements for some time to come, at least, nor with the civilized tribes 
for lands west of the 96th degree, with which tribes another commission 
has recently been appointed to negotiate, I do not deem it advisable that 
the commission known as the Cherokee Commission should longer be con- 
tinued. I therefore have the honor to recommend that the commission 
be finally dissolved.”28 
In a reply of November 7 Secretary Smith said that by direction 
of the President the Commission ‘‘is hereby dissolved.’’* The 
final report of the Commission is not a model in the use of the 
English language. The report rests however on the foundation 
of intimate knowledge acquired during four years of negotiations 
with tribes in Oklahoma Territory. 


A few words should be said about the work the Cherokee Com- 
mission left undone. The full blood Osages claimed that the names 
of many persons were on the Osage rolls that were not entitled 
to be there. The full bloods did not want such persons to partici- 
pate in the disposition of tribal property, and were so bitter about 
the matter they insisted that the rolls be purged as a preliminary 
step to negotiations. The Department of the Interior, content to 
request a list of the names of those charged with fraudulent en- 
rollment and the evidence, proceeded to send a commission to 
the reservation in 1894 to negotiate with the Osages for the sur- 
render to the United States of such portion of their reservation as 
they might be willing to cede. On May 18 the Osage Commission 
consisting of James S. Hook, chairman, John A. Gorman and John 
L. Tullis was appointed for the purpose. Under instructions?® 
approved by the Department of the Interior on May 25 negotia- 
tions were to be had with a full council of Indians and any agree- 
ment concluded should be assented to by a majority of male adults 
in order to be valid. The Commission was advised not to use 
‘‘undue pressure,’’ but to present the matter plainly and care- 


22 Com. D. M. Browning to Sec. Int., Feb. 9, 1894, OIA, L. Letter Book 273, 
pp. 388-390. 
_ 3 Letter of Nov. 3, 1893, OIA, L. Letter Book 267, pp. 462-464. The commis- 
sion recently appointed was the Dawes Commission. 

24 Smith to Com. Ind. Aff. Nov. 7, 1893, Sec. Int., Appointment Division, vol. 
112, p. 142. 

25 The full bloods, who urged an investigation of the enrollment, were handi- 
Sigg Pees ee prior to 1893 were lost when the Council House burned. 
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fully for the consideration of the Osages. The question of allot- 
ment was bound up with that of the cession of surplus lands. 


The story of the Osage Commission and its failure need not 
be told here. When we consider that the question of the tribal 
rolls was a source of bitter contention on the reservation, that 
the Osage Commission was successor to the ‘‘Jerome Commission’’ 
which was of bad repute among many Indians in Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory, and that the Osages had a good Indian title, it is not singular 
that Hook, Gorman and Tullis, unable to cooperate well in drawing 
up and presenting an offer, met outright failure. The Osage Com- 
mission was discontinued on February 12, 1895 by order of the 
Secretary of the Interior. On the reservations of the Osages, Kaws, 
Poneas, and Otoes and Missourias allotments were made, but no 


agreements were made by which surplus lands were opened to 
white settlement. 
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TRANSPORTATION IN CARTER COUNTY, 1913-1917 
By Gilbert L. Robinson 


Three types of transportation served the operators in the 
Healdton Field, but in the earliest days of the development of the 
field freight by wagon was the only service available. When the 
Oklahoma, New Mexico and Pacific Railroad had been built from 
Ardmore to a point southwest of Healdton, freight by rail became a 
possibility. When the Magnolia Petroleum Company became con- 
vineed of the potential importance of the field, they provided for 
transporting part of the crude oil produced at Healdton by build- 
ing a six-inch pipe line from the field west to Addington, Oklahoma, 
then south to their main line which terminated at Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

News of the bringing in of the Franklin number one was pub- 
lished August 10, 1913, just six days after the driving of the first 
spike in the Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Pacific Railway by 
Governor Lee Cruce and Mr. Jake Hamon. It is evident that all 
of the drilling equipment used in the early months of development 
had to be hauled by teams and wagons from Ardmore, about twenty- 
eight miles east on the Santa Fe railroad, or from Waurika, about 
the same distance west on the Rock Island railroad. 

It would be well to deal with the various types of transporta- 
tion in the order in which they appeared in the field. There are 
no records available on the number of teams used prior to January 
11, 1914, on which date, however, in the records of the new rail- 
road town of Wilson the first information on the subject appears: 
with a population of only eight hundred, the town served as drayage 
headquarters for the oil field and five hundred teams were quartered 
in or near the town. This new settlement was unusual in that it 
had more horses and mules than people. An oddity among these 
teams was that of four oxen pulling an eight horse load.t 

The roads in the western part of the county were no worse than 
country roads in any other part of Oklahoma in 1913-14. They were 
poorly graded section line roads of clay and sand, and it takes 
little imagination to visualize how the hauling of hundreds of 
wagon loads of freight over these roads each day kept them eut 
up badly. These loads weighed more than a ton each and the oxen 
dray pulled loads as great as four or five tons. Recalling that these 
wagons had rather narrow-rimmed, steei-tired wheels, it can be 
aie further the havoe such heavy traffic played with the oil field 
roads. 

The weather formed an important factor to consider in the de- 
velopment of transportation in this field. A drouth in August and 
September, 1913, was followed by heavy rains in November and 
December. Because of the muddy roads, the speed of extensive 


1The Daily Ardmoreite, January 11, 1914. 
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drilling, tank building, and pipe line activities was delayed greatly. 
Four carloads of tank steel for the Magnolia Pipe Line Company’s 
first fifty-five thousand barrel storage tank were unloaded in Wil- 
son, December 9. This material was moved to its destination, seven 
miles northwest of Wilson, under the greatest of difficulty. There 
was a minimum of one hundred tons in this one shipment repre- 
senting about sixty-five wagon loads.? 


The distance to the field by road was shortened when the oil 
operators and citizens of Joiner City won their fight with Jake 
Hamon over establishing a ‘‘stop and siding’’ on the railroad at 
their town. Since Joiner City was (it no longer exists) located. 
about four miles due south of the heart of the field, this meant 
a reduction of three miles in the distance of wagon trips to the 
railroad.? 


Jealousy arose between Ringling (city) and Ardmore as to 
which place should receive date line credit for oil field news in 
the papers. Mr. A. McCrory of Ringling and Mr. Wirt Franklin 
of Ardmore carried on an amusing tilt over this matter. But un- 
derneath the surface, there was real concern in Ardmore for fear 
that Ringling, being the western terminal of the Ringling railroad, 
might secure a monopoly of the oil field trade. Since Ringling was 
about twenty-three miles nearer the field than Ardmore, it was 
natural for Ringling to get a great deal of the trade from the field 
workers in addition to becoming a sending and receiving point for 
a great amount of oil field freight. These fears led some citizens 
of Ardmore to circulate contribution papers for the up-keep of a 
subscription road in the oil fields. On May 22, 1914, a total of 
$250 a month had been subscribed. This money was entirely in- 
adequate to take care of a main road over thirty miles long, in 
addition to many miles of section line roads surrounding the pro- 
ductive properties in the field. 

By June, 1914, from forty to sixty freight cars daily were un- 
loaded in Wilson and Ringling. These cars varied in size from 
thirty to fifty tons’ capacity, but taking the minimum for an aver- 
age, it would mean a total of eighteen hundred tons unloaded 
along this line daily. That would be about twelve hundred wagon 
loads of freight to be hauled each day.® Wilson lost its position of 
serving as headquarters for the greatest number of teams to 
Ringling in 1915, but it still boasted a total of one hundred and 
fifty teams in August, 1915, when it was estimated that fifty 
teams daily hauled rig timbers and supplies to the field and that 
one hundred teams daily were hauling pipe and supplies south 
from Wilson for a new pipe line being built for the Producers 


2Ibid., December 9, 1913. 
3 Ibid., August 8, 1914. 

4 [bid., May 22, 1914. 

5 Ibid., June 28, 1914. 
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Refining Company of Gainesville, Texas.6 The demand for teams 
in Ringling was greater than the supply and the freight yards 
became badly congested. This town witnessed the spectacle of 
five hundred teams leaving early each morning, rushing as fast 
as possible, pulling their heavy loads, working frantically, trying 
to ease the jam of freight traffic in the Ringling yards. Much 
of the equipment, such as boilers, was so heavy that teams varying 
in size from four to twelve horses were required to pull one load. 
It can be conservatively estimated that twelve hundred teams 
were in service in the field during this boom period. Each new 
day brought a mad race between sweating, cursing, hard-driving 
teamsters to see who could set a new record for a round trip to 
the field. Just as the drillers raced one another to set speed 
records in drilling time, these teamsters took great pride in com- 
peting with each other for the honor of being the best teamster 
in the field.?_ Team contractors received from five to six dollars 
daily for the services of the teams in addition to the pay which 
the teamsters received. 


Because road conditions continued to be bad in 1916, Wirt 
Franklin, Sam Apple and Roy Johnson sought a charter for the 
purpose of building a toll road from Ardmore to the oil field. 
Immediately, one hundred and twenty thousand dollars was sub- 
scribed to stock in the proposed company but this plan did not 
materialize. A study of the map of Carter County shows that 
two-thirds of the population lived in the east third of the county. 
Due to a light commissioners vote in the oil field area, there never 
was a proper feeling of responsibility on the part of the county 
commissioners for the rough roads which the most valuable part 
of the county had to tolerate. 


The oil field area was finally promised relief through the ef- 
forts of Frank McPhail, Jack Hyde, Jim Saverline, and Mayor 
W. S. Rimbey of Healdton, who appeared before the Board of 
County Commissioners early in January, 1920, and presented such 
a strong plea that the Commission finally voted to allot all Federal 
funds received in 1920, for the construction and maintenance of 
the oil field road.® Bill Krohn expressed the general opinion of 
the oil field population as he wrote, 


.... But even at that Ardmore and Carter County have not advanced 
as they might have, and one of the Chief reasons for their failure to do so 
is the fact that, with few possible exceptions, the roads leading to the oil 
field districts are and have been for quite some time, in a deplorable con- 
dition .... First consideration should be given members of the oil fraternity 
for it is to them that Carter County owes its worth .. . 10 


6 Jbid., August 3, 1915. 

TIbid., October 24, 1915. 

8 Ibid., December 3, 1916. 

9 Ibid., January 8, 1920, 

10 Jbid., editorial, June 26, 1922. 
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At the time of this editorial the horse and wagon era had passed, 
since motor trucks had firmly displaced the older, slower method 
of hauling freight. 

_On January 8, 1913, the Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Pacific 
Railway received a charter from the state of Oklahoma capitalizing 
the company at $2,400,000 and granting them the right to build 
a standard gauge railroad from Ardmore to Lawton via Waurika. 
The company was controlled by John Ringling through ownership 
of all outstanding shares except directors’ qualifying shares.1!_ The 
original purpose for building this line was to provide an east to 
west railway service for the people of southern Oklahoma, par- 
ticularly the farmers, between Ardmore and Lawton. 

The officials of the line never anticipated that an oil field 
would be drilled less than five miles north of their line about 
twenty-eight miles west of Ardmore.!2 The building of the line 
was to be a conservative business deal from which the officials, by 
careful and patient management, hoped eventually to recover their 
money. This is a typical example of'the part which fate, or luck, 
often plays in the business world. 

Construction of the Ringling road began about’ May 1, 19138, 
and was completed, as far as Ringling, the first week in January, 
(1914.13 The road bed grade was finished about August 1, with the 
remaining five months spent in laying the track. The building 
time of eight months was rather short, but it can be attributed 
chiefly to two causes. John Ringling had entered into a contract 
with the citizens of Ardmore to build a railroad from Ardmore to 
some point on the Rock Island line and have his line in operation 
before January 1, 1915, provided these citizens would guarantee a 
twenty thousand dollar bonus and a right of way through Ardmore. 
It was further agreed that when twenty-five miles of the line was 
completed and operating, Mr. Ringling would receive one-half of 
the bonus.14 The second reason was the desire to start shipping 
oil field freight as soon as possible. 

As the right of way was being surveyed, Jake Hamon (Mr. 
Ringling’s business agent for the railroad) drove the best possible 
land bargains with the villages located along the proposed right 
of way. Hamon placed a rather high valuation on the privilege 
of having a depot located in a town. Although the road was 
built through the edge of Lone Grove, a town of about three 
hundred people located eight miles west of Ardmore, Mr. Hamon 
made it plain that it would be just as convenient to locate the 
station one mile farther west. The community leaders subscribed 


11 Valuation Docket No. 504, for Interstate Commerce Commission, April 3, 
1925, pp. 1, 10, and 11. 

12 Interview with Mr. Wirt Franklin, June 15, 1937. fe \ 

13 Valuation Docket No. 504, for Interstate Commerce Commission, April 8, 
1925.<p 1. 

14 The Daily Ardmoreite, April 29, 1914. 
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a two thousand dollar cash bonus in addition to giving the rail- 
road fifty town lots upon which to build the depot.” 

When the town of Hewitt, located on a hill nine miles west 
of Lone Grove, was approached on the subject of a depot, they 
proved their eagerness for such a concession by making a final 
offer of two thousand, five hundred dollars cash and two hundred 
town lots. But Mr. Hamon must have thought since Hewitt had 
about one hundred more people than Lone Grove had, that a depot 
should be worth more to them than the bonus they offered. So, 
on September 22, 1913, Mr. Hamon announced that New Wilson, 
located one mile south and one mile west of Hewitt, would get a 
depot instead of Hewitt. New Wilson was only a townsite laid 
out on the bare prairie, and it was purely a commercial venture 
on the part of the railroad. The inhabitants of Hewitt became 
angered over this turn of events and employed Judge J. M. Dicker- 
son to force the railroad, by law, to build a depot in their town. 
This effort to have the Corporation Commission coerce the railroad 
failed, however, when George Henshaw, chairman of the Corpora- 
tion Commission ruled that it was the privilege of the railroad to 
place depots wherever it pleased.1* 

Continuing westward, the railroad passed through Joiner City 
(a small village of less than one hundred people) toward Cornish, 
a village in Jefferson County. This town was approximately twenty- 
nine miles west of Ardmore and was considered a good cattle town. 
Several good native stone buildings were located along the main 
street and there was a conservative air of permanency about the 
place. But when negotiations between Mr. Hamon and Cornish had 
ended, an announcement was made that another new townsite, 
Ringling, would be built on the railroad, with construction to begin 
in May, 1914. The new townsite was one-half mile east and one 
mile north of Cornish and its nearness ruined Cornish. It is obvious 
that Ringling was named for the famous show man, John Ringling, 
but it is not so generally known that Wilson was named for Mr. 
Ringling’s personal secretary, Charles Wilson, instead of Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States at that time.!8 


The Ringling Railroad prospered at the beginning, but a group 
of Ardmore business men threatened to interfere with the monopoly 
which the Ringling road enjoyed. Mr. F. B. McElroy and as- 
Sociates organized the ‘‘Ardmore Western Interurban Railway’’ 
and announced plans for an eight mile line beginning in the heart 
of the oil field and joining the Ringling line at some point south 
of the field. They further stated that the right of way had been 
secured, the finances were available, and that work would begin 


15 [bid., September 13, 1913. 
16 [bid., September 22, 1913. 
17 Tbid., October 2, 1913. 
18 [bid., January 5, 1914. 
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when the Bonding Company engineer had approved the project.!9 
The other threats of competition for oil field freight traffic caused 
Mr. Ringling to announce that he would be in Ardmore not later 
than October 10, 1916, to plan a branch line from the oil field to 
join the main line at either Ringling or Wilson. The people of 
Ardmore were predicting that the Santa Fe Railroad would build 
a new line through to the north edge of the field, and a new firm, 
The Ardmore Railway Company, started a survey to determine the 
cost of building a traction line from Ardmore to the field.2° 

Ardmore became genuinely alarmed upon discovering that the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad had sent engineers to 
Lindsay, Oklahoma, with instructions to make a survey south of 
the town of Fox, which was located eight miles north of Healdton. 
It was apparent that the Santa Fe intended to connect the oil field 
with its main line at Pauls Valley, via Lindsay, and a great pro- 
test was raised in Ardmore immediately. On Monday, October 16, 
1916, the Ardmore Chamber of Commerce declared it was necessary 
that a railroad be built from Ardmore to Fox (where oil had also 
been struck) and that if others would not relieve the situation, they 
(the Chamber of Commerce) would. A committee, composed of 
Judge 8. M. Davis, I. M. Putnam, and B. A. Simpson, was selected 
to confer with President Ripley, of the Santa Fe, about the new 
road.*! 

John Ringling and Jake Hamon had been busy during this 
time, however. On November 23, 1916, a charter was granted by 
the Corporation Commission to the Ringling and Oil Field Railway 
Company, capitalized at $600,000.22 The Board of Directors was 
composed of Jake Hamon, John Ringling, Charles C. Wilson, H. A. 
Coomer, P. C. Dings, and C. L. Anderson. The charter provided 
for the line to begin at a point on the Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Pacific, near Ringling and proceed north to Oklahoma City event- 
ually.23 The first town on this new line was to be located in the 
west half of section two, four south, three west, one mile west of 
Healdton and two miles east of Wirt. 

In less than a month, work was begun on this new townsite 
designated as New Healdton. Over fifty tents were staked near 
the location and a large crew of men, with one hundred and fifteen 
teams, was rushing construction of the road bed and line. By 
January 2, 1917, two miles of track was completed, and freight 
was sent up the line from Joiner City, the point selected as the 
southern end of the Ringling and Oil Field road. Mr. Jack Lang- 
ston, a business associate of Mr. Hamon’s, had established head- 


19 [bid., January 15, 1914. 

20 [bid., October 1, 1916. 

21 [bid., October 17, 1916. oe . 

22 Valuation Docket No. 504, for Interstate Commerce Commission, April 3, 
1925, p. 12. 

23 The Daily Ardmoreite, November 28, 1916. 
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quarters at the townsite and was supervising the planning of the 
proposed town.24 Town lots sold rapidly, for on January 9, the 
first day of the sale, over three hundred and fifty lots were sold, 
and by February 19, three new banks were established in New 
Healdton and the post office at (old) Healdton had been moved to 
New Healdton. The Post Office Department authorized that New 
Healdton become just Healdton, and Jake Hamon ordered the name 
of the town to correspond with that of the post office. An un- 
official census of Healdton on March 18, placed the population at 
two thousand people and the business district at about fifty estab- 
lishments. Thirteen days later, the last spike in the Ringling and 
Oil Field road was driven and by April 26 a total of two hundred 
freight cars had been shipped to Healdton over the new line, reg- 
ular freight service having been established April 15, and a pas- 
senger schedule announced one week later.” 

Healdton was built at a very favorable time, since the price of 
oil had started advancing steadily. The field was ‘‘booming’’ and 
the payroll was heavy, due to higher wages and new men finding 
employment. Then, too, Healdton held an advantage over Wirt 
since the latter was not a railroad town. MHealdton rapidly, but 
surely, became the trade center for the oil field people and it has 
held that distinction continuously ever since. 

It is apparent that the Ringling railroads played an important 
part in developing the Healdton field, but it is just as obvious that 
the railroads benefitted equally in a financial way. An idea of how 
profitable this undertaking proved to be can be obtained from the 
following figures: the cost of building the 29.981 miles of line from 
Ardmore to Ringling was $908,800 and the cost of the 5.193 miles 
of spur track to Healdton was $132,327. The net income, on an 
investment of $1,041,127 for the period from October 1, 1913, to 
December 31, 1917, was $335,844.64.2° There is no doubt but that 
some other enterprise would have built a railroad into the Healdton 
field if John Ringling had not, and to prove the desirability of 
such a line, The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway leased the 
Ringling line in July, 1925. The line was then sub-leased to the 
Gulf, Colorado, and Santa Fe and this lease was approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission July 238, 1926.27 About a year 
later, the Santa Fe bought the Ringling road, paying a little over 
one million dollars for the line. The name was changed to the Heald- 
ton and Santa Fe Railway and the value was listed at $1,189,222.°8 

Shipping oil from the field was a greater problem to the pro- 
ducers than bringing drilling rigs and supplies into the field. By 


24 [bid., January 2, 1917. 
25 Tbid., April 26, 1917. 
hone Merc Docket No. 504, for Interstate Commerce Commission, April 3, 
Dies 
27 The Daily Ardmoreite, July 23, 1926. 
28 Annual Report of Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railway Company to Okla- 
homa State Corporation Commission, year ending December 31, 1927. 
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the end of 1915 the daily potential of the field was one hundred 
and eighteen thousand barrels and it was September, 1917, before 
the production dropped to sixty-five thousand barrels daily and 
the pipe line capacity of the field became sixty-six thousand barrels 
daily. Pipe line running of the oil was the only practical way to 
care for the production. Shipping one hundred and eighteen thou- 
sand barrels of oil each day by train was too expensive, too slow, 
and very nearly impossible. Tank cars range in size from one 
hundred and forty-five barrels to two hundred and thirty-eight 
barrels each, which would have meant that ten trains of sixty-two 
ies cars would have been necessary to handle this huge traffic 
aily. 

The Magnolia Pipe Line Company, the first to enter the field, 
finished its six-inch line from the field on March 7, 1914. The line 
capacity was ten thousand barrels daily, while the potential pro- 
duction was only six thousand, five hundred barrels.2® This favor- 
able ratio was reversed by March 23, however, when the production 
had increased to ten thousand barrels daily, but the Magnolia Pipe 
Line Company gave oral notice that their daily runs would be cut 
to four thousand barrels. This announcement coupled with a cut 
price of oil to fifty cents a barrel by April 20, caused an angry 
protest from the militant independent operators.2° This condition 
also caused these operators to look for new purchasers and carriers 
for their production. 

Many Healdton producers attended an organization meeting of 
the independent operators in Oklahoma City, April 23, 1914, and 
there elected C. F. Colcord, President; M. C. Brown, Secretary; and 
E. E. Brown, Wirt Franklin, and Robert Galbreath, the Board of 
Directors. Everyone enjoyed the speeches fired at the ‘‘Standard 
Oil and its henchmen,’’ and finally the group agreed to name the 
organization The Independent Development League. Following 
the organization of the mecting, resolutions were adopted, beginning 

Resolved, that we urge upon the President and Congress of the United 
States the pressing necessity and importance of immediate legislation to 
protect the oil industry from the monopoly which now controls prices to 
both the consumer and the producer, and we suggest and recommend the 
following legislation. 

Sections one and two are unimportant here, but section three bears 
evidence of a new deal spirit influencing these men in 1914. Section 
three reads: ; 
That the Government construct and own a pipe line from some point 
in Oklahoma to the Gulf of Mexico for the purpose: 
a. Of procuring oil at reasonable prices for the use of the Government, 
b. Of enabling the Indian wards of the Government to dispose of their 
oil at reasonable prices; 
c. Of competing with and thereby compelling the monopolistic pipe 
line companies to carry and transport oil at reasonable prices.31 


29 The Daily Ardmoreite, March 11, 1914. oy : 

30 Department of Commerce; Bureau of Corporations; Conditions in the Heald- 
ton Oil Field, March 15, 1915. 

31 The Daily Ardmoreite, April 24, 1914. 
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Other recommendations followed but this was the most extreme 
suggestion in the resolutions. A Government pipe line never ma- 


terialized, of course, but the meeting accomplished much good in-. 


sofar as informing the public and building sentiment in favor of 
the Independents was concerned. 

The second large outlet for Healdton production was assured 
when the Producers Refining Company announced plans for an 
eight-inch pipe line from Healdton to Gainesville, Texas, where they 
were to build a ten thousand barrel refinery. This pipe line was 
eapable of running thirty-five thousand barrels a day, if necessary, 
providing sufficient storage tanks were available in Gainesville.*” 
It must be remembered that this refinery was still to be built, and 
the potential for the field at that date, April 21, 1915, was more than 
fifty thousand barrels daily. At the same time, pipe line service 
was unable to run as much as fifteen thousand barrels daily from 
the field. By February 25, 1917, this condition was remedied when 
a total of six pipe lines with a combined capacity of seventy-three 
thousand barrels daily was serving the field which now had a 
potential of about sixty thousand barrels daily.*® From that date, 
ample carrier facilities were assured for the Healdton operators and 
the problem of receiving a fair price for their oil was solved. 

32 [bid., April 21, 1915. 
33 Ibid., February 25, 1917. 
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OKLAHOMA SEMINOLE TOWNS 
By Alexander Spoehr 


When the Seminoles were still living in their old country in 
the southeastern part of the United States, an important form of 
local grouping among them was the town (talw’a). At the time of 
removal, the Indians transferred this feature of their social organi- 
zation to their new habitat in the west and though the town be- 
came politically subordinate to the newly formed tribal govern- 
ment and though it changed in other respects, it continued to be 
a significant aspect of Seminole life. The following remarks con- 
eern the character and location of the Seminole towns as they 
existed in Oklahoma prior to the allotment of Indian lands.? 

Swanton has pointed out that the Seminole towns in Florida 
moved about so frequently and altered their names so often that 
it is next to impossible to follow their history in any connected 
manner.” Even after they had settled in Oklahoma it is difficult 
to unravel their later vicissitudes. In this there is a distinct dif- 
ference between Seminole and Creek towns, for the latter each had 
a proud traditional history that the Seminole towns, which had a 
composite origin and relatively later formation, lacked. Even today 
this difference is noticeable, the surviving Upper Creek towns still 
being more provincial as far as town matters are concerned, and 
on the whole exhibiting greater cohesion, even though their mem- 
bers may be scattered. 

In 1845 the Seminole were said to have twenty-five towns. 
These became greatly reduced in number, as in the memory of my 
informants there were only fourteen represented on the tribal 
council of the Seminole Nation. Two of these towns, or bands as 
they are now called, consisted entirely of Negro freedmen and the 
remaining twelve of Indians. The names of the Indian towns were 
as follows: 


1. Hitehiti 7. Thliwahili 
2. Mikasuki 8. Ocisi 

3. Chiaha 9. Okfuski 

4. Eufaula No. 1 10. Talahasuci 
5. Eufaula No. 2 11. Fus Huei 
6. Eufaula No. 3 12. Newcomers 


Though there was a high degree of cultural homggeneity among 
the Seminoles, two linguistic divisions were represented in the tribe. 
Hitchiti and Mikasuki towns spoke variant but mutually under- 
standable dialects of the Hitchiti language; the remainder spoke 

1I am greatly indebted to Wesley Tanyan, my interpreter, for his friendly 
interest and aid and to Allie Tanyan, Nina Tanyan, Rina Coker, Dave Cummings, 
and numerous other informants for their invaluable assistance. F 

2J. R. Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians and Their Neighbors, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 73, pp. 406, 414. 
3 [bid., pp. 412-13. 
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Muskogee proper. The difference in language resulted in a certain 
social barrier between Hitchiti and Mikasuki on one hand and the 
other towns on the other, for Muskogee and Hitchiti are mutually 
unintelligible. Hitchiti town and Mikasuki are said to have visited 
each other more than the remaining towns, and though Hitchiti 
was on very friendly terms with Chiaha, its neighbor to the north, 
the Mikasukis are reported to have kept mostly within their own 
linguistic division. : 

Ideally speaking, a Seminole town consisted of a fairly com- 
pact group, which in addition to being a political subdivision of 
the Seminole Nation, maintained its own ceremonial square ground 
where the town dances, ceremonies, and festivities were held. The 
towns comprising the list given above did not all conform to these 
criteria. The three Eufaula towns were separate local divisions, 
but were apparently formed by the segmentation of one original 
group, and continued to participate in ceremonies at a single square 
ground. Fus Huci was originally an old Creek town which migrated 
to Florida; after moving to Oklahoma, it gave up its square ground 
and joined tiwahili, although continuing in existence as a separate 
local group. The latter town also incorporated Kan Hatki, a 
second Creek town. I was told by Rina Coker, a very old Sem- 
inole who was born in Florida and came west at the time of re- 
moval, that Newcomers town, to which she belonged, kept to- 
gether for a short period after the Civil War, but then scattered 
among the other towns and ceased to maintain a square ground, 
although retaining its representation on the tribal council. In 
addition, there may have been small towns which were completely 
incorporated into larger and more flourishing ones and whose 
names have been forgotten. Thus one old informant said he be- 
lieved that a small town had once been split between Ocisi and 
Okfuski, but could not remember its name. Another elderly Sem- 
inole said that a little town was virtually wiped out by an epi- 
demic of smallpox over sixty years ago; in which town the few 
survivors settled I was unable to determine. 


The size of the Seminole towns varied greatly. It is very dif- 
ficult to obtain accurate estimates, but Hitchiti was reported to 
number at the close of the century barely a dozen families—a mere 
hamlet—whereas Mikasuki was said to count well over a hundred. 
This variation in size may have affected the degree of compactness 
of the local settlements, though the pattern of house distribution 
was apparently much the same. Each household possessed its own 
log cabin and cultivated its own fields. The placing of the former 
was directly related to the available water supply, so that a typical 


4cf., ibid., p. 269. Swanton states that tiwahili was the name of the Fus Huci 
square ground. Dave Cummings, the present chief of the tiwahili square ground 
said, however, that tiwahili was also a Seminole town separate from Fus Huci. 
Cummings himself belongs to Fus Huci town. 

5 Ibid., pp. 269-70. 
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settlement was built along the low ridges flanking one of the 
numerous small creeks in the region. The houses might be any- 
where from fifty to several hundred yards apart; apparently the 
settlement tended to spread in later times, so that in spacial terms 
the community exhibited a loose grouping of cabins along a water 
course. The fields too were not all contiguous, but were likewise 
scattered, with single areas of cultivation rarely exceeding five 
acres and usually consisting of one one or two. The land in the 
Nation was of very unequal quality and the Seminole tended to 
utilize the small areas of bottom land; consequently, a family’s 
fields might be a half a mile or more from the cabin which housed 
them. The distribution of houses and fields indicates that in spa- 
cial terms the town was actually a small, loosely gathered settle- 
ment. 

Socially, however, the local group seems to have been a rela- 
tively compact unit. In the late spring and summer, particularly 
at the time of the Green Corn dances and the tribal council meet- 
ings, there was considerable mingling of people from up and down 
the Nation. Also the men had a wider range of social contacts than 
the women. But for the most, according to my old informants, the 
members of a town kept largely to themselves. Marriages were 
said to have been seldom contracted outside the local group. In 
ease such a marriage took place, whether the man or the woman 
left his or her town to take residence in that of the spouse seems 
to have been dictated by circumstances. In either instance, change 
of residence theoretically did not result in change of town affilia- 
tion, the absentee retaining his or her membership in the town of 
birth. Children of such a couple were supposed to belong to the 
town of the mother. 

The town was active in three spheres: the ceremonial, the politi- 
eal, and the economic. The ceremonial organization reflected its 
Creek origin and was closely similar to Creek practice. The town 
square ground was situated in a pleasant spot easily accessible from 
the nearby homes of the people. Here the town dances were held, 
the most important being the Green Corn dance in the late spring 
or early summer. The officers, arrangement of the grounds, the 
seating of the different clans in the various beds, and the ceremonial 
procedure all followed a similar pattern, which has been well de- 
scribed by Swanton.® 

In the political sphere the town was a subdivision of the Na- 
tion, being represented on the national council by three members. 


6J. R. Swanton, “Social Organization and Social Usages of the Indians of the 
Creek Confederacy,” Forty-second Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
pp. 174-242. Missionary work among the Seminoles tended to disrupt the soli- 
darity of the town in ceremonial matters. At the time of allotment, however, the 
christianized Indians were still in the minority, while many of them continued to 
attend the old traditonal ceremonies at the square ground as well as those at the 
church. Nevertheless, the ceremonial functions of the town were certainly affected 
by the work of the missionaries. 
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The degree of political autonomy which the town possessed in 
relation to the larger national unit was slight, at least in later 
times. Apparently there was a fairly early consolidation of politi- 
cal power in the hands of the tribal government, with the result 
that the distinctions between the Seminole towns became less and 
less. This may well account for the tendency of the town members 
to scatter in later years. a 

The economic activities of the town were under the supervision 
of a third set of leaders. According to Dave Cummings, these con- 
sisted of the ‘‘little chief’’ (mi-kkoct) and from two to four assist- 
ants, who directed what little communal labor the townspeople 
undertook. There were no communal town fields and such labor 
usually consisted only of rail splitting, though one informant said 
that in the old days the townspeople also plowed their fields in 
common. Also once a year at a stated time, every male citizen was 
supposed to devote several day’s work to repairing the few wagon 
roads that ran through the Nation. 

Seminole towns were originally classed by the Indians ac- 
cording to a dual division. Some towns were known as ‘‘white”’ 
towns, others as ‘‘red.’? The towns belonging to a single division 
were said to be of the same ‘‘fire.’’ This dual division of towns 
apparently lost its significance rather early among the Seminoles. 
It determined the sides for the intertown ball games, but these were 
relatively infrequent ; perhaps because their tribal unity was great- 
er, the Seminoles were much less given to such games than the 
Creeks. Also at the time of the Green Corn dance a town would 
send special invitations to other towns of the same division or fire. 
But aside from this I could discover no other functions of the 
white-red dual division. There was apparently no great feeling 
of solidarity among towns of the same fire, nor of opposition to 
those of the opposite fire. Propinquity became of greater im- 
portance than the old dual division. The northernmost town in the 
Nation, Chiaha, and the southernmost, tiwahali, never cared greatly 
for each other though they belong to the same fire, and in the old 
days there was a certain amount of political rivalry between the 
southern and northern districts of the Nation. The two northern- 
most towns, Chiaha and Hitchiti, seem always to have been on 
friendly terms, and when Hitchiti gave up its stomp ground the 
non-Christians danced at Chiaha, though one town was white and 
the other red. Inasmuch as one would expect the dual division to 
be particularly important in such ceremonial matters, one can 
infer that it had lost a great deal of its importance to the Seminole. 

The accompanying figure shows the approximate location of 
the Seminole towns or settlements about the year 1900. Certain 
towns are difficult to locate, particularly Eufaula, which had largely 
scattered by this time. It should also be noted that under the laws 
of the Seminole Nation neither individuals nor the so-called towns 
owned land; this was held by the Nation. 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY 


1862 (Continued) 
By Dean Trickett 
III. 


On assuming command of the Department of Indian Territory 
in November, 1862, General Albert Pike ordered the construction of 
a new fort to serve as headquarters of the department. The site 
selected by General Pike for the new military post was ‘‘a point 
on the south side of the Arkansas River, nearly opposite to and a 
little above the mouth of the Verdigris River.’’! The post was 
=a Cantonment Davis, but it was commonly known as Fort 
avis. 


“Tt is my intention,” said Pike in a letter to Secretary of War 
Benjamin, ‘‘to throw up works there to command the crossing just 
below of the Arkansas River by the great road running from Mis- 
souri to Texas .... The site is a very formidable one, on high 
ground commanding the crossing of the river, healthy, well watered, 
and well timbered.’ 


The buildings at the fort were erected under the supervision 
of William Quesenbury, brigade quartermaster.? At one time 
Quesenbury had been a field clerk for Superintendent Elias Rector, 
and in the spring of 1861 he refused an appointment by the Federal 
Government as agent for the Creeks. During the negotiation of 
the Indian treaties, he acted as secretary to Albert Pike. 


The statement made by a contemporary authority* that the 
“‘Confederate Government expended upwards of a million dollars”’ 
in the construction of Fort Davis is undoubtedly a gross exaggera- 
tion. ‘‘In the erection of the buildings all possible economy is being 
observed,’’ said Pike. ‘‘The buildings. . . consist of quarters for 
myself and staff officers, kitchens, and other necessary small build- 
ings, all of them of planks or logs, and put up as cheaply as 
possible.’’> 

General Pike was detained in Richmond through the months 
of November and December. The Indian treaties were submitted 


1 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1880-1904), Series I, LIII, 764. Hereafter cited as O. R. 
The site is about a mile northeast of Bacone Indian College, on the outskirts of 
the city of Muskogee. See Grant Foreman, “Fort Davis,” The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa (Oklahoma City), XVII (1939), 147-50. A plat of Fort Davis is shown. 

20. R., Series I, LIII, 764. te 

3 Annie Heloise Abel, The American Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist 
(Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1915), 334. Quesenbury to Leeper, Nov. 28, 
1861. 

4 Wiley Britton, Memoirs of the Rebellion on the Border, 1863 (Chicago: Cush- 
ing, Thomas & Co., 1882), 72. 

50. R., Series I, LIII, 764. 
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to the Provisional Congress by President Davis on December 12,° 
but Congress did not complete their ratification until the last day 
of the year.7 On December 24 President Davis approved an act by 
Congress ‘‘making appropriations to comply in part with treaty 
stipulations with certain Indian tribes.’ Under the provisions of 
that act, $681,869.15 in Treasury notes and specie was placed in the 
hands of General Pike for delivery to the superintendent of Indian 
affairs, Elias Rector, at Fort Smith, Arkansas.° The specie— 
$265,927.50, all in gold except $65,000 in silver—was obtained partly 
in Columbia, South Carolina, where Pike arrived about the 5th of 
January,!° and partly in New Orleans.4 

By the time General Pike reached Little Rock, Arkansas, late 
in January, 1862, he was well aware that the large sum of money 
he carried had aroused the cupidity of various persons. Writing 
to Superintendent Rector, he said: 

“The Treasurer of the Choctaws means to sell the coin his people get, 
buy Confederate paper, and put the difference in his pocket. We must stop 
that. I think the best way will be for you to notify the Chief, Hudson, the 
amount to be paid in coin, and that you will pay it to the Treasurer only in 
the presence of three Commissioners appointed by himself... . 

“About 150 gamblers are here, following up the Indian moneys. I enclose 
an order requiring passports, that will keep them out of the Nation.”12 

Pike expected to start for Fort Smith January 31. ‘‘It will 
take me, I suppose,’’ he wrote to Rector, ‘‘six days to reach Fort 
Smith with the money. This will bring me to the 5th, 6th or 7th of 
February.’’!? 

While Pike was in Little Rock, Maj. Gen. Earl Van Dorn ar- 
rived there to take command of the newly created Trans-Mississippi 
District, which embraced the Indian Territory. ‘‘He told me,’’ said 
Genera] Pike, ‘‘that he left me the sole control of the Indian eountry, 
and agreed that I should have three regiments of infantry then being 
raised in Arkansas.’’!4 

But shortly after his arrival at Fort Smith, General Pike re- 
ceived orders from Van Dorn to march all the Indian troops to 
Mount Vernon, in Lawrence County, Missouri.1® He was to ¢o- 


6 Ibid., Series IV, I, 785. 

7 Congress of the Confederate States of America, Journal (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1904-5), I, 601, 602, 610, 611, 633, 634, 635. The treaties 
with the Osages and the Senecas and Shawnees were ratified Dec. 21; those with 
the Seminoles and Cherokees, Dec. 23; and those with the prairie Comanches, Re- 
serve Indians, Choctaws and Chickasaws, Creeks, and Quapaws, Dec. 31. 

8 Ibid., 620. 

9 Abel, op. cit., 321. Scott to Rector, Jan. 1, 1862. 

10Q, R., Series I, LIII, 795-96. 

11 [bid., VIII, 722. See also Abel, op. cit., 320. Pike to Rector, Dec. 29, 1861. 

pe Abel, op. cit., 323-24. Pike to Rector, Jan. 28, 1862. In addition to the 
Indian moneys, Pike had in his custody “$445,734, funds for the department quarter- 
master; part of $25,000 for the purchase of arms, and $5,000 for engineer service.” 
O. R., Series I, XIII, 975. 

13 Abel, op. cit., 323. 

140, R., Series I, XIII, 861. 

15 [bid., 819; VIII, 749, 750. 
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operate “‘in any emergency’’ with General Sterling Price, com- 
manding the Missouri troops encamped near Springfield but his 
command was ‘‘intended for defense alone or as a corps of observa- 
tion on the Kansas border.’’ General McCulloch, whose division 
was In winter quarters near Fayetteville and at Van Buren, Arkan- 
sas, also was ordered to send all his infantry, under command of 
Col. James McIntosh, to Springfield, and to move with his cavalry 
to Pocahontas, in northeastern Arkansas, where General Van Dorn 
had established headquarters. The order came too late. 

““T received it,’? said General Pike, ‘‘after the enemy, pur- 
suing General Price, had invaded Arkansas, and was thus relieved 
of the necessity of disobeying it.’’ 

“When information of this movement of the enemy reached Fort Smith,” 
continued Pike, “and General McCulloch, disobeying the order to march to 
Pocahontas, ordered his command to Fayetteville, I sent orders to the two 


Cherokee regiments and the Creek regiment to advance toward Fayetteville 
and receive orders from General McCulloch.’’16 


The appointment of General Van Dorn to the command of the 
Trans-Mississippi District was due to dissension that had long 
existed between General Price and General McCulloch. Their fail- 
ure to act in full harmony during the fall of 1861 had led to in- 
decisive results in the military campaigns in Missouri. Partisan 
writers in the press widened the breach,!” and the Provisional 
Congress finally took notice of the matter by adopting a resolution 
of inquiry January 3, 1862: 

“Resolved, That the President be requested to cause the Secretary of 
War to transmit to Congress all the information, including correspondence, 
within his possession or control, in regard to the cause of the troops under 
the command of Brigadier General Ben. McCulloch not having hitherto co- 
operated, and not now cooperating with the forces under General Sterling 
Price, in the State of Missouri; ... .”18 


After making an agreement in June, 1861, to respect the neu- 
trality of the Cherokees and not to enter their country with troops, 
General McCulloch removed his two regiments of Arkansas and 
Louisiana volunteers from Fort Smith to Camp Jackson, near 
Maysville, in northwestern Arkansas,!® where he planned to organ- 
ize an army and carry out instructions to protect the Indian Ter- 
ritory from invasion from any quarter. For that purpose the lo- 
cation of the camp was excellent, being only two miles from the 
boundary line between Arkansas and the Cherokee Nation and 
seven miles from the Missouri line. 

Before the removal of the regiments had been completed, Mc- 
Culloch received information that Governor Jackson and the Mis- 


16 Jbid., XIII, 819. 

17W. H. Tunnard, History of the Third Regiment, Louisiana Infantry (Baton 
Rouge, La.: The Author, 1866), 154. 

18 Journal, I, 637. 

19 0. R., Series I, II, 600. Camp Jackson was named in honor of the governor 
of ‘Missouri (Tunnard, op. cit., 41), but it was sometimes called Camp Walker 
(O. R., Series I, III, 611). See also William Watson, Life in the Confederate Army 
(New York: Scribner & Welford, 1888), 181. 
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souri State Guard were retreating south from the Missouri River, 
endeavoring to reach General Price’s camp in southwestern Mis- 
souri, and that Federal troops were attempting to cut them off. 
McCulloch marched to their rescue at once, leaving Camp Jackson 
on the 4th of July with Churchill’s regiment of Arkansas mounted 
riflemen and some Arkansas state troops. On the following day the 
cavalry, under Colonel Churchill and Capt. James McIntosh, Me- 
Culloch’s adjutant, captured a company of Federal infantry sta- 
tioned at Neosho, Missouri; and on the 6th McCulloch formed a 
junction about twenty miles north of Neosho with Jackson and the 
State Guard, which the previous day had fought a running battle 
north of Carthage with Federal troops under Colonel Sigel. Me- 
Culloch returned to Camp Jackson July 9.7° 

The three generals—McCulloch of the Confederate Army, N. B. 
Pearce of the Arkansas state troops, and Price of the Missouri State 
Guard—spent several weeks in organizing and drilling their forces, 
which under the command of General McCulloch fought the Fed- 
eral Army at Wilson’s Creek August 10. 

After the battle, the Missourians took possession of Spring- 
field, McCulloch’s force remaining near the battlefield. The dis- 
sension between Price and McCulloch dates from that time. 

“In their departure from McCulloch,” says Tunnard, the historian of the 
Third Louisiana, “the Missourians carried with them the battery taken by 
the Louisiana troops, by what authority was not discovered. They claimed 
the honor of capturing the guns, causing much exasperation among the men 
of the regiment. This soon became a subject of serious dissension between 
the State Guard and the Confederate troops, being the foundation of the 
differences, heart-burnings, and jealousies which existed afterwards and 
followed McCulloch to his death. The guns, however, were finally returned 
stripped of almost everything movable about them.’21 

Furthermore, McCulloch did not like the rough-and-ready ways 
of the Missourians, their numerous camp followers, their lack of 
discipline, their appropriation of property belonging to his com- 
mand, and their failure to return borrowed guns and ammunition. 
He accorded them, however, an equal share in the glory of the 
victory: ‘‘Soldiers of Louisiana, of Arkansas, of Missouri, and of 
Texas, nobly have you sustained yourselves.’’?? 


General] Price resumed command of the Missouri State Guard 
August 14 78 and requested General McCulloch to march with him 
to the Missouri River. McCulloch declined, first, because his foree 
was required for the defense of Arkansas and the Cherokee Nation, 
the Arkansas state troops having disbanded and marched for home: 
and, second, because of a serious shortage of ammunition.24 He 
returned again to Camp Jackson. 


200. R., Series I, III, 606-7, 743-44. 
21 Tunnard, op. cit., 78. 

22.0. R., Series I, III, 108. 

23 Tbid., LIII, 727. 

24 Ibid., II, 747. 
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“As the regiment crossed the Missouri line, and when in sight of Camp 
Jackson, they cheered long and vociferously,” says the historian of the Third 
Louisiana. “It seemed like reaching home once more, after having traveled 
over 500 miles, fought a desperate battle, and endured untold hardships and 


sufferings.” 25 

Later on, in November, after General Hunter had withdrawn the 
Federal Army which under General Fremont had occupied Spring- 
field, Price again asked McCulloch to accompany him to the Mis- 
souri and again was refused.2° ‘‘Whilst General Price and myself 
have ever been on the most friendly terms personally,’’ wrote Me- 
Culloch, ‘‘yet we never could agree as to the proper time of march- 
ing to the Missouri River.’’2? 

In December General Price made a third request for an ad- 
vance to the Missouri.28 General McCulloch at that time had gone 
to Richmond to explain to Secretary of War Benjamin his failure to 
pursue the enemy,”? but Col. James McIntosh, left in command of 
McCulloch’s Division, was forced to decline, as he had just received 
an urgent call from Colonel Cooper for aid in his campaign against 
Opothleyoholo.*” 


The solution of the impasse lay, of course, in a unified com- 
mand. Governor Jackson, apprehensive of discord, had suggested 
that remedy even before the battle of Wilson’s Creek. He called 
President Davis’ attention to ‘‘the fact that the present military 
division of the territory contiguous to Missouri is not such as to 
insure concert of action. . .’’3! 


When General Albert Sidney Johnston was assigned to the 
command of the Western Department in September, it was believed 
by the War Department that ‘‘he would proceed at once to the 
west of the Mississippi and conduct the campaign in Arkansas and 
Missouri.’”*? Johnston, however, was detained in Kentucky by an 
advance of the Federal Army and never crossed the river. 


In October Governor Jackson suggested ‘‘the name of General 
Sterling Price as the man fit for the place, and under whose lead 
the troops of Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas will rally as one man.’’** 
In November, at the suggestion of General McCulloch,** Jackson 
proposed the appointment of General Braxton Bragg to the general 


25 Tunnard, op. cit., 82. 

26 QO. R., Series I, VIII, 730. Price, on the other hand, objected to McCulloch’s 
proposal to fall back into Arkansas, “saying his men would not consent to go 
out of the state of Missouri.” Jbid., III, 748. 

27 Ibid., Ill, 747. 

28 Ibid., VIII, 702. See also VII, 730. 

29 Ibid., VIII, 699, 701-2. See also III, 743. 

30 Jbid., VIII, 712-13. 

31 [bid., III, 639. 

32 [bid., VI, 788. The Western Department was also known as Department 
No. 2. 
33 [bid., TI, 718. 
34 Ibid., 734. 
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command.?> Late in December he again brought forth the name 


of General Price.*® 

In the meantime, President Davis had made up his mind to 
appoint no one to the command who was a resident of Missouri, 
Arkansas, or Texas, and so informed the Missouri delegation to 
Congress when they arrived in Richmond early in December. He 
further informed them that he had already appointed Col. Henry 
Heth, ex-captain in the U. S. Army, as major general to command 
west of the Mississippi. The Missourians forthwith obtained pledges 
from every delegation in Congress against confirmation of the ap- 
pointment, and a few days later Heth requested President Davis to 
withdraw his name.*? 

The command was then offered to General Bragg ;** but as he 
was loath to accept,?? General Van Dorn was finally selected and 
assigned January 10, 1862: 

“That part of the State of Louisiana north of Red River, the Indian Ter- 
ritory west of Arkansas, and the States of Arkansas and Missouri, excepting 
therefrom the tracts of country east of the Saint Francis, bordering on the 
Mississippi River, from the mouth of the Saint Francis to Scott County, 
Missouri (which tract will remain in the district of Major General Polk), 
is constituted the Trans-Mississippi District of Department No. 2, and Maj. 
Gen. Earl Van Dorn is assigned to the command of the same... .”40 

General Van Dorn, a native of Mississippi, was a graduate of 
West Point and served with distinction in the War with Mexico 
as a lieutenant of infantry. In 1855 he was appointed captain in 
the Second Cavalry. He was severely wounded on the morning of 
October 1, 1858, in an attack on a Comanche camp adjacent to the 
Wichita Village, near the present site of Rush Springs, Grady 
County, Oklahoma. 


“My first wound was in the left arm,” said Van Dorn in a letter to his 
wife, “the arrow entered just above the wrist, passed between the two bones 
and stopped near the elbow. The second was in my body; the arrow entered 
opposite the ninth rib on the right side, passed through the upper portion of 
the stomach, cut my left lung, and passed out on the left side between the 
sixth and seventh ribs. ...I killed the Indian that shot me, and his horse, 
in two shots, going at full speed. My little horse Fink acted nobly, and when 
I pulled the arrows from me, staining his shoulders and mane with my 
blood, and dismounting, the poor fellow stood perfectly still over me and 
seemed to feel sorrow for me... .”41 


He was promoted to major in 1860 and resigned his commission 
January 31, 1861. After a short service with the Mississippi state 


35 Jbid., LIT, 755. 

36 Jbid., VIII, 725. 

37 [bid., LIII, 762. See also VIII, 701. 

38 Tbid., VI, 788-89. 

39 [bid., 797-98. 

40 Tbid., VIII, 734. 

41.4 Soldier’s Honor. By his comrades. (New York: Abbey Press, 1902), 39. 
Van Dorn to his wife, Oct. 12, 1858. 
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troops, he’ entered the Confederate Army and was promoted to 
major general September 19, 1861.42 


On assuming command of the Trans-Mississippi District, Gen- 
eral Van Dorn called on the governors of Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Texas for men and began preparations for an active campaign.*8 
Writing to General Price from Pocahontas February 14, he said: 
“T design attempting St. Louis.’ That plan was never consum- 
mated, for on the previous day General Samuel R. Curtis, com- 
mander of the Federal Army in southwestern Missouri, had entered 
Springfield, and Price was in full flight toward Arkansas.‘® 


Col. Clay Taylor arrived at Pocahontas February 22 with dis- 
patches informing Van Dorn that Price had fallen back from Spring- 
field to the Boston Mountains in northwestern Arkansas, that 
McCulloch was near him, and that the Federal Army was but two 
marches distant.46 ‘‘For reasons which seemed to me imperative,’’ 
said Van Dorn in his official report of the campaign, ‘‘I resolved to 
go in person and take command of the combined forces of Price 
and McCulloch.’’47 The ride across Arkansas was a remarkable 
feat of horsemanship. 


“We took a steamer for Jacksonport,’ said Col. Dabney Maury, Van 
Dorn’s adjutant, “whence, on February 23, we mounted our horses and started 
upon our ride across the state to Van Buren.48 


“Yan Dorn rode a fine thoroughbred black mare he had brought from 
Virginia. I was mounted on a sorrel I had bought in Pocahontas a few hours. 
before we set out. Except my sorrel mare, Van Dorn’s black mare was the 
hardest trotter in the world, and as we trotted fifty-five miles every day 
for five or six days, we had a very unusual opportunity of learning all that 
a hard trotter can do to a man in a long day’s march. Had it not been that 
we slept every night in a feather bed, that soothed our sore bones and 
served as a poultice to our galled saddle pieces, we would have been per- 
manently disabled for cavalry service forever.’’49 


At it was, in crossing Little Red River the second day out— 
‘‘the horses by swimming and we one by one in a light canoe’’— 
Van Dorn was upset in the river, and as a consequence of the im- 
mersion contracted a heavy chill and fever. During the battle 
of Pea Ridge the following week, he was too ill to mount his horse 
and was taken to the battlefield in an ambulance.*? 


42 Marcus J. Wright, General Officers of the Confederate Army (New York: 
Neale Publishing Co., 1911), 22. George W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the 
Officers and Graduates of the U. S. Military Academy (New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand, 1868), II, 69-70. 

43 QO, R., Series I, VIII, 749. 

44 [bid., 750. 

45 Ibid., 59. j ; 

46 Ibid., 283; R. S. Bevier, History of the First and Second Missouri Confed- 
erate Brigades (St. Louis: Bryan, Brand & Co., 1879), 93-94. 

470. R., Series I, VIII, 283. 

48 Bevier, op. cit., 94. Late 

49 Dabney H. Maury, “Van Dorn, the Hero of the Mississippi, Annals of the 
War (Philadelphia: Times Publishing Co., 1879), 461. is: 

50 4 Soldier’s Honor, 73-74. See also p. 71: Van Dorn to his wife, Apr. 6, 1862. 
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After an all-day ride from Van Buren over an ascending 
mountain road in bitter cold weather, General Van Dorn reached 
Price’s headquarters in the Boston Mountains at dark on the 
evening of March 2. He was welcomed by salutes from the Mis- 
souri artillery=1 The Missourians were encamped on Cove Creek, 
near the Cane Hill road, about twenty miles southwest of Fayette- 


ville. 

The following morning Van Dorn crossed over the intervening 
mountain ridge to McCulloch’s camp on the Telegraph road a few 
miles to the east.°2 Driven back with Price by the advancing Fed- 
eral Army, McCulloch had burned and abandoned his winter camp at 
Cross Hollow, evacuated Fayetteville, and retired to the mountains. 

After a conference with McCulloch, whose thorough knowledge 
of the roads and country was much relied on by Van Dorn in that 
campaign, orders were issued to move on the 4th to attack Curtis, 
whose main camp was on Sugar Creek, northeast of Bentonville, a 
distance of about fifty miles. Price was to lead the advance, fol- 


lowed by MecCulloch.** 
On the morning of the 3d the following order was sent to 


General Pike: 

“I am instructed by Major General Van Dorn to inform you that he will 
move from here tomorrow morning with the combined forces of Generals 
Price and McCulloch in the direction of Fayetteville. He wishes you, there- 
fore, to press on with your whole force along the Cane Hill road, so as to 
fall in rear of our army... .’’54 

Later in the day a second order was sent to Pike: 

“The general commanding desires that you will hasten up with all 
possible dispatch and in person direct the march of your command, including 
Stand Watie’s, McIntosh’s, and Drew’s regiments. 

“The route indicated this morning in the order to you and to those 
colonels is such that they may not reach their position by the time desired. 
I am therefore directed to modify those orders, so that your command will 
be near Elm Springs (marching by the shortest route) day after tomorrow 
afternoon.” 56 

When Pike arrived at Fort Smith in the fore part of February, 
Superintendent Rector was absent in the Indian Territory, where 
he had gone to take charge of the public property at the Creek 
Agency and to meet a delegation of Comanches and Kiawas with 
whom Pike expected to effect treaties.*® 

“When I returned to the [Indian] country in February,” wrote Pike 
afterward, “I brought with me, besides the funds for the quartermaster, the 
moneys due the Indians under treaties. These moneys, partly specie and 


51 Tunnard, op. cit., 129; O. R., Series I, VIII, 197. Maury (Bevier, op. cit., 
94) gives the date March 1; Van Dorn (Q. R., Series I, VIII, 283) gives March 3. 
Both are apparently in error. 

52 Tunnard, op. cit., 128; Bevier, op. cit., 95. 

53 Tunnard, op, cit., 129; Bevier, op. cit., 95; O. R., Series I, VIII, 283. 
Properly Little Sugar Creek; Big Sugar Creek is farther north along the state line. 

540, R., Series I, VIII, 763-64. 

55 [bid., 764. 

56 Abel, op. cit. 328. Rector to Scott, Feb. 28, 1862. See also pp. 824-25: 
Rector to Scott, Feb. 1, 1862. 
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partly Treasury notes, the superintendent refused to receive, and I was 
compelled to retain them, pay out part myself, and send the others by private 


hands to be paid. . .”’57 

Rector, however, on his return to Fort Smith late in February, 
wrote to Acting Commissioner Scott in Richmond: ‘‘Genl. P— did 
not leave the money here to be paid over to me but tuck it in the 
Indian country to his headquarters, where he will I presume pay 
it out to the Indians himself.’®8 Several days later Rector pro- 
tested to Scott against a payment Pike had made to Agent Dorn, 
who had not yet made bond.®9 


News of the retreat of Price from Springfield and the invasion 
of Arkansas by the Federal Army reached Pike at Fort Smith about 
the 17th of February, as the order to Col. Stand Watie to advance 
with his regiment toward Fayetteville bore that date. Watie went 
on ahead of the regiment and reported to McCulloch, but on re- 
turning to his camp in the Flint district found his regiment had 
marched to Fort Davis. In a letter to Pike on the 27th, he branded 
a report that Opothleyoholo was advancing from Kansas as ‘‘al- 
together an error,’’ and recalled his regiment to the Flint district.®® 


On the way to his headquarters at Fort Davis, Pike reached the 

mouth of the Canadian, where Colonel Cooper’s Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw regiment was encamped, on the night of February 22.81 Ac- 
companied by the regiment, he arrived at the fort on the 25th. 
Col. D. N. McIntosh’s Creek regiment also arrived there that eve- 
ning. Awaiting Pike at the fort were delegations of Osages, Co- 
manches, and Reserve Indians, and the payment of Indian moneys 
and other dealings detained him three days. 


He was delayed further by the refusal of the Creeks and the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws to march until they were paid off. As 
provided by their treaties, they could not be taken out of the Indian 
country without their consent. The Creek treaty stipulated: 

“The men shall be armed by the Confederate. States, receive the same 
pay and allowances as other mounted troops in the service, and not be moved 
beyond the limits of the Indian country west of Arkansas without their con- 
sent.’’63 


The Creeks, in refusing to march, were influenced by rumors 
circulated by Opothleyoholo in the preceding fall: 


57 O. R., Series I, XIII, 938. 

58 Abel, op. cit., 328. Rector to Scott, Feb. 28, 1862. 

59 Ibid., 328. Rector to Scott, Mar. 4, 1862. 

60 Edward Everett Dale and Gaston Litton, Cherokee Cavaliers (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1939), 114. Watie to Pike, Feb. 27, 1862. Flint dis- 
trict was a small, triangular district in the southeast part of the Cherokee Nation, 
its base lying along the western boundary of Arkansas. 

61 Abel, op. cit., 327. Pike to Rector, Feb. 23, 1862. This probably was the 
camp known as Camp Dardenne (see O. R., Series I, XIII, 896). 

620. R., Series I, VIII, 286-87. 

63 Creek treaty, Art. XXXVI (ibid., Series IV, I, 434). Similar provisions were 
in the Choctaw and Chickasaw treaty, Art. XLIX (ibid., 457); the Seminole treaty, 
Sup. Art. (ibid., 526); and the Cherokee treaty, Art. XL (ibid., 679). 
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“They are incredulous people,” said Pike, “and those who fought against 
us under Opothleyoholo were chiefly alienated by the belief, induced by that 
crafty old man, that we would get them to become soldiers, take them out 
of their own country, first into Arkansas, then into Missouri, then across the 
Mississippi, and when their young men were thus all gone would take and 


divide out their lands.’”64 ; 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws were not so averse to crossing 
the line, but were influenced by merchants whom they owed. The 
payment of that regiment took three days.® 

On the morning of the third day, March 2, Pike left Fort Davis 
with Welch’s squadron of Texas cavalry—attached to the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw regiment—and the Creek regiment and marched to 
Park Hill. He induced the Creeks to move by a promise to pay 
them at the Illinois River, near Park Hill.® 

Not being overtaken by the Choctaw and Chickasaw regiment, 
as he expected, Pike moved the following day with Welch’s squad- 
ron toward Evansville, and on the 4th to Cincinnati—in Arkansas 
near the Cherokee line—where he overtook Stand Watie’s regi- 

ment of Cherokees. 
| Pressing on the next day, with Watie’s regiment and Welch’s 
squadron, he reached Freschlag’s Mill; and on the following day, 
Thursday, March 6, overtook Colonel Drew’s regiment of Chero- 
kees at Smith’s Mill—also known as Osage Mills—about six miles 
south of Bentonville. On receipt of Pike’s order from Fort Smith, 
that regiment had marched toward Fayetteville. 

‘TJ accompanied the troops,” said Chief Ross in a letter to Pike, “some 
twelve miles east of this [Park Hill], and I am happy to assure you in the 
most confident manner that, in my opinion, this regiment will not fail to 
do their whole duty, whenever the conflict with the common enemy shall take 
place,” 67 

Late that afternoon Pike came up with the rear of MeCulloch’s 
Division and encamped with his force within two miles of Camp 
Stephens, one of a number of camps established by McCulloch the 
preceding fall and located about seven miles northeast of Benton- 
ville.68 It was close to Sugar Creek, on the northern bluffs of 
which, though several miles to the east, the Federal Army was 
entrenched. 


Van Dorn had decided against a frontal attack across Sugar 
Creek valley. He learned from MeCulloch and McIntosh, who 
knew the locality thoroughly, that by making a detour of eight 
miles he could reach the Telegraph road, leading from Springfield 
to Fayetteville and Van Buren, and thus gain the rear of Curtis’ 


\ 


64 [bid., Series I, XIII, 819. 

65 Tbid., 820; VIII, 287. 

66 Tbid., VIII, 287. Subsequent movements of Pike are taken, unless otherwise 
stated, from his official report of the Pea Ridge campaign (ibid., 286-92). 

87 Joseph B. Thoburn, ed., “The Cherokee Question,” Chronicles of Okiahoma 
(Oklahoma City), IT (1924), 189. Ross to Pike, Feb. 25, 1862. 

68 Tunnard, op. cit., 42-43, 136. 
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anes Price was again to lead the advance, followed by McCul- 
och. 

The battle of Pea Ridge had already begun. A detachment of 
the Federal Army under the personal command of General Sigel 
loitered in Bentonville that morning until the Confederates entered 
the town about 11 o’clock, and Price’s advance guard drove them 
back to Sugar Creek in a running battle lasting four or five hours.” 
It was bitter cold. On Wednesday snow had fallen all day.” 

Price began the advance at 8 p. m., but Van Dorn’s order of 
march was not received by Pike until 9:30 o’clock. He was in- 
structed to follow McCulloch’s Division. On inquiry, he was in- 
formed by McCulloch that the road would be clear for him at 12 
o’clock. Moving with his command at that hour, he overtook and 
passed MecCulloch’s train, but had to wait at Sugar Creek until 
sunrise while McCulloch’s infantry was crossing on a narrow bridge 
of rails. Price was delayed by obstructions of felled trees made 
by the Federal troops the night before and did not reach the 
Telegraph road in force until about 10 o’clock Friday morning.” 

Pike’s command, following McCulloch, had passed the west 
end of Pea Ridge and temporarily halted, when Sims’ Ninth Texas 
Cavalry countermarched past them, an officer informing Pike that 
he was to follow the other troops to the rear. McCulloch had re- 
quested and been given permission to attack the Federal Army on 

_the flank.7? By giving assent, Van Dorn separated the wings of 
his army a distance of some three miles. 

Pea Ridge, terminating on the east in a rocky hill fronting 
Elkhorn Tavern and the Telegraph road, lies in an east-west direc- 
tion, parallel to Sugar Creek, which is about three miles to the 
south. Between the two is a rough and, at that time, wooded 
country, broken here and there by small prairies and fenced clear- 
ings. The Federal Army was entrenched, facing south, on Sugar 
Creek. A mile to their north and rear was the village of Leetown. 

Pike’s command followed McCulloch’s troops—infantry under 
Colonel Hebert, cavalry under General MecIntosh—leaving the 
Bentonville road and marching through the woods in a southeast- 
erly direction. Pike was informed by a staff officer that they were 
going to attack a ‘‘little place called Leetown,’’ four and a half 
miles distant, which the Federals had fortified. 


“We had marched from the road in a southeasterly direction about a 
mile from the point where we left it,’ said Pike in his report, “and were 
passing along a narrow road, between a ‘piece of woods on our left and a 
fenced field on our right, when we discovered in front of us, at the distance 
of about 300 yards, a battery of three guns, protected by five companies of 
regular cavalry. A fence ran from east to west through the woods, and be- 


69 O. R., Series I, VIII, 283. 

70 [bid., 210, 283. 

71 [bid., 197; Tunnard, op. cit., 136. 
720. R., Series I, VIII, 283. 

73 Bevier, op. cit., 98. 
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hind this we formed in line, with Colonel Sims’ regiment on the right, the 
squadron of Captain Welch next to him, and the regiments of Colonels Watie 
and Drew in continuation of the line on the left.” 74 

When General Curtis received reports that morning of Van 
Dorn’s movement, he made a quick change of front and ordered 
Colonel Osterhaus, a division commander, to advance with a detach- 
ment of cavalry and light artillery, supported by infantry, in the 
direction of Leetown and attack the probable center of the Con- 
federate Army.7® As Osterhaus was moving out, word reached 
Curtis that the Confederates were across his line of communication 
and retreat. He ordered Colonel Carr and his division to Elkhorn 
Tavern to meet Price on the Telegraph road.*® 


Three regiments of infantry, with two batteries of artillery, 
under command of Colonel Greusel, took position in the open fields 
north and west of Leetown.”7 Osterhaus, with the cavalry and El- 
bert’s battery of three pieces, under the immediate command of 
Colonel Bussey, moved forward, passed through a belt of timber 
and came in sight of McIntosh’s and Pike’s cavalry. The battery 
took position and Elbert opened fire on Pike’s troops as soon as 
they formed in line behind the fence. Two companies of lowa 
cavalry, charging to cut off supports, ran unexpectedly into He- 
bert’s infantry, received a volley at short range, and were thrown 
back in confusion.‘8 A moment later McIntosh’s and Pike’s troops 
charged, routing and dispersing the cavalry and capturing the bat- 
tery.” 

“My whole command,” said Pike, “consisted of about 1,000 men, all Indians, 
except one squadron. The enemy opened fire into the woods where we were, 
the fence in front of us was thrown down, and the Indians (Watie’s regiment 
on foot and Drew’s on horseback), with part of Sims’ regiment, gallantly led 
by Lieutenant Colonel Quayle, charged full in front through the woods and 
into the open ground with loud yells, routed the cavalry, took the battery, 
fired upon and pursued the enemy, retreating through the fenced field to our 
right, and held the battery, which I afterwards had drawn by the Cherokees 
into the woods. Four of the horses of the battery alone remained on the 
ground, the others running off with the caissons, and for want of horses 
and harness we were unable to send the guns to the rear.”80 

The charge was made just at noon. The Federal cavalry fell 
back upon and through Greusel’s line, but the infantry held firm, 
the artillery driving the Confederates back.8! About 2 o’clock a 
division of Indiana and Illinois troops under Col. Jeff Davis came 
up in support.? Heavy fighting took place on Greusel’s front. 
General Ben McCulloch and General James McIntosh were both 


740. R., Series I, VIII, 287. 
15 Tbid., 198-99. 

76 Tbid., 199. 

17 Ibid., 217, 226, 

78 Ibid., 217, 232-34, 

19 Ibid., 298. 

80 Tbid., 288, 

81 Ibid., 226. 

82 [bid., 218. 
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killed there. McCulloch rode forward through the brush on the 
northern edge of the field, supposedly to reconnoiter, and was killed 
by a shot said to have been fired by Peter Pelican, a skirmisher 
of the Thirty-sixth Ilinois.88 MeIntosh was killed shortly after- 
wards near the same place.84 

General McCulloch, a native of Tennessee, was in command 
of the artillery in Houston’s army at the battle of San Jacinto in 
Texas, April 21, 1836. During the next ten years he saw much 
Indian fighting; and as commander of MeCulloch’s Rangers in the 
Mexican War became famous throughout the South. He went to 
California during the Gold Rush in 1849 and was sheriff of Sacra- 
mento for a time. Returning to Texas, he served as United States 
marshal for eight years. Early in 1861 he was in command of the 
Texas troops to whom General Twiggs surrendered at San Antonio. 
He was 51 years old when killed.® 

The capture of the battery apparently demoralized many of 
the Indians. Describing the situation following the charge, Pike 
said: 

“Colonel Drew’s regiment was in the field on our right, and around the 
taken battery was a mass of Indians and others in the utmost confusion, all 
talking, riding this way and that, and listening to no orders from anyone. 
I directed Capt. Roswell W. Lee ... to have the guns which had just been 


taken faced to our front... but he could not induce a single man to assist 
in doing so.’’86 


A Federal battery dropped two shells into the field, and the 
Indians rushed back to the woods. Knowing that they would not 
face artillery fire in open ground, Pike ordered them ‘‘to dismount, 
take their horses to the rear, and each take to a tree.’’ The bat- 
tery shelled the woods for two hours and a half, but the Indians 
held their position. When the captured battery was drawn back 
into the woods, the Cherokees burned the ecarriages.*" 

It was 3 o’clock before Pike heard of the deaths of McCulloch 
and McIntosh and assumed command. Firing on the field had 
about ceased, the Confederates being badly disorganized and widely 
scattered. Pike was ‘‘totally ignorant of the country and the 
roads,’’ and knew next to nothing of the numbers on either side. 
He gathered together what troops he could and resolved to lead 
them to General Van Dorn. 

Placing Welch’s squadron in front, followed by infantry and 
a battery of artillery, with Watie’s Cherokees on the flanks, he 


83 [bid., 226. See also L. G. Bennett and Wm. M. Haigh, History of the Thirty- 
sixth Regiment, Illinois Volunteers (Aurora, Ill.: Knickerbocker & Hodder, 1876), 
148. . . I ‘ 

840. R., Series I, VIII, 303. McIntosh is buried in the Federal Cemetery at 
Fort Smith, Ark., section 3, grave 549, Arkansas Historical Association, Publica- 
tions (Fayetteville and Conway, Ark., 1906-17), TI, 294. : #5, ae 

85 Tunnard, op. cit. 152-53; Bevier, op. cit., 107-8. McCulloch is buried in 
Texas. 

86 0. R., Series I, VIII, 288. 

87 [bid., XIII, 954. 
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marched the command to the Bentonville road and north on it to 
the Telegraph road, reaching Van Dorn’s headquarters at Elkhorn 
Tavern long after dark. Price had driven Carr back during the 
day, but that night Van Dorn learned that the ammunition was 
almost exhausted and that the ordnance officer could not find his 
wagons.88 He made dispositions, however, to continue the battle 
the next day. 

Pike’s order to withdraw failed to reach Colonel Drew, and 
his Cherokee regiment was the last to leave the field,*® marching 
to Camp Stephens, where they caught up with the retreating train. 
There they met Colonel Cooper, with his regiment and battalion of 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, and Col. D. N. McIntosh, with 200 men 
of the Creek regiment, who had arrived too late for the battle. 
They all remained with the train until it reached Elm Springs, then 
marched with their own train to Cincinnati.*® 

On Saturday morning Pike gave Welch’s squadron permission 
to join one of the Texas regiments and posted part of Stand Watie’s 
Cherokees on the hill behind Elkhorn Tavern, the remainder being 
stationed on a ridge on the opposite side of the Telegraph road. 
They were ordered to observe and give warning if the Federals 
attempted to turn Van Dorn’s left flank. 


The battle on the 8th of March was short. Van Dorn began 
to withdraw his army at 10 o’clock over the Huntsville road, lead- 
ing east.21 When the Thirty-sixth Illinois, ‘‘with its dark-blue line 
of men and its gleaming bayonets,’’ swarmed over the hill, Watie 
and his Cherokees retreated along the ridge and made their way to 
Camp Stephens. Two hundred of Watie’s Indians were detailed 
by General Green, commander of the train, to escort ammunition 
wagons to Van Dorn, but the army had gone before their arrival. 
They rejoined the train, by a circuitous route, at Walnut Grove, 
southwest of Fayetteville.% 


General Pike narrowly escaped capture by riding north on the 
Telegraph road, along which the artillery was retreating. After 
several unsuccessful attempts to induce a battery to make a stand, 
he turned into the Bentonville road, where he was joined by two 
other officers. Pursued by Federal cavalry, they took to the woods, 
skirted Pea Ridge, and rode westward between the Pineville and 
Bentonville roads. 


Owing to the circuit they were forced to make, it was several 
days before they reached Cincinnati and rejoined the Indian troops. 
They then learned that Van Dorn and Price were marching from 
Huntsville to Van Buren. ‘‘I did not know,’ said Pike, ‘‘until I 

88 Jbid., VIII, 284. 

89 [bid., XIII, 820. 

90 [bid., VIII, 290, 292. 

91 Ibid., 284. 

92 Ibid., 291, 318; XIII, 820. 
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reached Cincinnati what had become of the main body of our 
forces.’’8 

On Sunday, following the battle, General Van Dorn sent a 
burial party back to the field under a flag of truce with a request 
that they be permitted to collect and bury the Confederate dead. 
Permission was granted, and on completion of the task the officer 
in charge of the party was given a letter by General Curtis to 
deliver to Van Dorn, in which Curtis said: 

“The general regrets that we find on the battlefield, contrary to civilized 
warfare, many of the Federal dead who were tomahawked, scalped, and their 
bodies shamefully mangled, tnd expresses a hope that this important struggle 
may not degenerate to a savage warfare.’95 

Colonel Maury, Van Dorn’s adjutant, replying March 14, as- 
sured Curtis that the Confederate commander will ‘‘most cordially 
unite with you in repressing the horrors of this unnatural war.’’ 
Curtis had not named the Indians, but Van Dorn naturally made 
that assumption. 

“He hopes you have been misinformed with regard to this matter,” Maury 
wrote, “the Indians who formed part of his forces having for many years 
been regarded as civilized people .... he desires me to inform you that 
many of our men who surrendered themselves prisoners of war were re- 
ported to him as having been murdered in cold blood by their captors, who 
were alleged to be Germans.’’96 

To that countercharge, Capt. H. Z. Curtis, assistant adjutant 
to General Curtis, replied March 21, quoting a letter from General 
Sigel, ‘‘addressed to me before the receipt of yours,’’ in which 
Sigel said: 

“While Capt. Elbert’s three pieces were taken by the enemy, and our men 
serving the guns were surrounded, they were shot dead by the rebels, al- 
though seeking refuge behind the horses.”’97 

‘“As ‘dead men tell no tales,’ it is not easy to see how these 
charges may be proven,’’ conceded Curtis, ‘‘and the general hopes 
they are mere ‘camp stories,’ having little or no foundation.’ 

General Curtis later forwarded to the Federal Joint Committee 
on the Conduct of the War four affidavits signed by members of 
the Third Iowa Cavalry, which was driven back in the charge made 
by Pike and McIntosh at noon March 7. In one of the affidavits, 
Adjutant John W. Noble stated ‘‘from personal inspection of the 
bodies of the men of the Third Iowa Cavalry, who fell upon that 
part of the field, I discovered that eight of the men of that regi- 
ment had been scalped.’’®? 

That there was some truth in the charges made by the Federals 
was intimated by Pike himself. Following his return to Cincin- 


93 [bid., VIII, 292. 

94 Ibid., 193-94, 

95 [bid., 194, 

96 Tbid., 195. 

97 Frank Moore, ed., The Rebellion Record (New York: G. P. Putnam, D. Van 
Nostrand, 1861-68), IV, 264 (Doc.). 

98 Ibid., 264. 

99 O. R., Series I, VIII, 206-8. 
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nati, he spent several days at Dwight Mission in the Cherokee Na- 
tion, where he wrote his report of the battle of Pea Ridge.’ On 
March 15 he issued an order to the Indian troops, in which, after 
expressing his horror at seeing in the action of March 7 a person 
unknown to him, ‘‘and who immediately passed beyond his sight,’’ 
shoot a wounded enemy begging for mercy, he said: 

“The commanding general has also learned with the utmost pain and 
regret that one, at least, of the enemy’s dead was found scalped upon the 
field. That practice excites horror, leads to cruel retaliation, and would 
expose the Confederate States to the just reprehension of all civilized na- 
tions. ... Against forces that do not practice it, it is peremptorily forbidden 
during the present war.’’101 

The Cherokee National Council, on April 30, adopted a reso- 
lution expressing their opinion that the war should be conducted 
on the ‘‘most humane principles which govern the usages of war 
among civilized nations’’ and ‘‘recommended to the troops of this 
nation. . . to avoid any acts toward captured or fallen foes that 
would be incompatible with such usages.’’!? 

Little is known of the losses of the Indians in the battle of Pea 
Ridge, but they probably were small. Two of Colonel Drew’s men 
were killed and one wounded in the charge on the battery. In his 
report of the battle,“ Van Dorn made no mention of the part 
played by the Indians. Writing to Secretary Benjamin, Pike said: 

“T regret that no other allusion is made by General Van Dorn in his report 
of 27th March of the action at Elkhorn to the Indian troops engaged than 
the simple statement that he had ordered me to join him with my force. 
I did not expect that any credit would ever be given them in orders for any 
gallantry displayed, since that would be contrary to all precedent, but surely 
it would have been wise and politic to mention their presence, and not to 
have assigned to others the whole credit of what they at least aided in 
doing.” 104 

(To be continued) 


100 Dwight Mission was near the military road from Fort Gibson to Fort Smith, 
two or three miles southwest of the present Marble City, Sequoyah County. See 
Grant Foreman, ed., A Traveler in Indian Territory (Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Torch 
Press, 1930), 23. 

; 108 Sam’l Prentis Curtis, “The Army of the South-West, and the First Cam- 
paign in Arkansas,” The Annals of Iowa (Iowa City), VI (1868), 149. 

102.0. R., Series I, XIII, 826. 

103 [bid., VIII, 288. 

104 Tbid., VIII, 820. 
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PROGRAM AT THE PIONEER WOMAN STATUE 
By H. L. Schall 


September 1893 was re-lived in the minds of hundreds of Pio- 
neers and before the eyes of thousands of younger spectators when 
Ponea City celebrated the 48th anniversary of the Cherokee Strip 
on September 16. No celebration could possibly bring back the clouds 
of dust and the waves of heat that hovered over the barren prairie 
on that memorable day, nor the excitement, the tension and the some- 
times bitter rivalry that accompanied the winning or the losing of 
a new home in a new land. But the Ponca City celebration, even 
though it was staged on the clean, paved streets and in the well kept 
parks and modern buildings of this newly built city, fittingly honored 
the hardy men and women of an earlier generation and their heroic 
deeds in a most commemorable manner. Although the affair, spon- 
sored by the Ponca City Chamber of Commerce, was originally 
billed as a one day celebration, it was opened in a big way on the 
night of the 15th when an estimated 20,000 people came to the free 
street dance and stayed until long after Bob Wills’ orchestra had 
packed up and gone home. On the official day of the celebration a 
pioneer parade passed down the length of Ponea City’s main street 
from 10 o’clock until 11:30 presenting a panorama of historical 
floats, pioneer vehicles, walking units, appropriately decorated com- 
mercial floats, Indians in full regalia, cowboys and cowgirls, riding 
clubs, high school and college bands and other musical organizations. 

Leading the parade was Wm. H. McFadden, now a resident of 
Fort Worth but still considered a leading citizen of Ponea City, 
riding one of his beautiful Palomino horses. Following him in old 
time vehicles or on horseback were Governor Leon C. Phillips, Lieu- 
tenant Governor James E. Berry, and a group of other dignitaries. 
The leading units in the parade were the thrilling and colorful 
spectacle of 100 massed flags under the command of the American 

_Legion Post of Ponea City and a group of flags carried by Camp 

Fire Girls representing all of the Central American and South 
American countries. Practically every unit in the parade received 
the applause of the spectators. 

Among the musical organizations in the parade were: Oklahoma 
Military Academy of Claremore, Kiltie Girls of Oklahoma City, 
American Legion Junior Drum and Bugle Corps of Seminole, Sons 
of the American Legion Drum and Bugle Corps of Tulsa, Northern 
Oklahoma Junior College of Tonkawa, and most of the high school 
bands of Northern Oklahoma. Following the parade to the Pioneer 
Woman Statue, the large crowd saw a group of representatives of the 
several southwestern state historical societies, place wreaths on, and 
pay tribute to, the Pioneer Woman. Included in this group were: 
George W. Miller of Ponca City, representing the former Governor 
E. W. Marland, donor of the statue; Dallas T. Herndon of Little 
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Rock, Arkansas, Executive Secretary, Arkansas History Commis- 
sion; Frank Phillips of Bartlesville, Oklahoma, representing the 
State Historical Society of Iowa; Grant Foreman of Muskogee, Ok- 
lahoma, representing the Historical Society of New Mexico; R. E. 
Spencer of Des Moines, representing the Lowa Department of History 
and Archives, Iowa State Department of History; C. E. Beck of 
Arkansas City, Kansas, representing the Kansas State Historical 
Society; James W. Moffitt of Oklahoma City, Secretary, Oklahoma 
Historical Society. Governor Leon C. Phillips delivered a pioneer 
address and closed by dedicating the newly erected flag pole on the 
Pioneer Woman State Park Grounds. President L. R. Northeutt 
presided as master of ceremonies. The governor was introduced by 
Senator Charles B. Duffy. The invocation was conducted by the 
Reverend Gordon V. Smith and the Ponea City Kiwanis Glee Club 
sang. 

Climaxing the day’s activities was the Indian ceremonial held 
at night under the flood lights of Blaine Park Athletic Stadium. 
Making full use of the colorful regalia of the war dancers and the 
costumes of the historical figures, the green grass of the field, the 
white tepees in the background, and the artistic use of flood and 
spot lights, the ceremonial wove before the eyes of the spectators 
a tapestry which showed in accurate detail the many phases of 
Cherokee Strip history. Of special interest was the parade of flags 
which have flown over the Cherokee Strip territory; the Red Cross ° 
flag of England, the Spanish flag of Coronado’s time, the English 
flag with the white cross of St. Andrew, the French flag of La 
Salle’s time, the United States flag of 1803 with its circle of white 
stars in the blue field, the Oklahoma state flag, and the United 
States flag with its 48 white stars of 1941. All of the famous dances 
of the Ponca tribe, sung and performed as from time immemorial 
were presented: war dances, scalp dances, shield dance, snake dance 
with special numbers, flute solos, Indian poems, and other traditional 
rites of this tribe. 

Woodson Tyree, director of dramatics in the Ponea City High 
School, wrote the pageant and Joe Miller, grandson of Colonel George 
W. Miller founder of the 101 Ranch, was the commentator. A group 
of British cadets from the British Air School at Ponea City were 
special guests. Other events of the celebration included a rodeo 
and a street carnival of old-fashioned games and contests during the 
afternoon. In the opinion of many observers, a noticeable feature of 
the entire celebration was its commemorative spirit. With fun mak- 
ing and light-heartedness present in wholesome quantities, there still 


was the evident desire and purpose to honor the pioneers of a by- 
gone day. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 
Edited by James W. Moffitt 


The Institute of Historical Research of the University of London 
reports as follows: 

In forwarding for your acceptance a copy of their Annual Re- 
port for 1939-40, the Committee of the Institute of Historical Re- 
search take the opportunity to describe its activities at the present 
moment. Although the library remains closed to readers, a small 
staff is still in daily attendance, and arrangements have been made, 
by the courtesy of the London School of Hygiene, for books and 
periodicals from the Institute to be consulted at the School. As in 
the past, the Institute’s staff will do their best to answer enquiries 
on such matters as the bibliography of historical research and the 
location of manuscripts. It is hoped to publish the Bulletin of the 
Institute twice a year. The Theses Supplement will be suspended 
during the war, its place being taken by a list, to be printed in the 
Bulletin, of completed theses only; the Supplements to the Guide to 
Historical Publications of Societies of England and Wales will ap- 
pear only in alternate years, beginning in 1942. Work on the main 


- volume of this Guide is going forward. Work on the Victoria H1s- 


tory of the Counties of England is also continuing, though only in 
respect of those counties (Oxfordshire, Sussex and Warwickshire) 
for which funds were raised locally before the outbreak of war. En- 
quiries about any of the foregoing matters, and requests for library 
facilities at the London School of Hygiene, should be addressed to 
the Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, Senate House, Lon- 
don, W. C. I. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society, founded in 1893, is one of 
the oldest learned societies in the State. It has become a center for 
the discovery, preservation and dissemination of information relating 
to the history of Oklahoma, the Indians and the Southwest. Through 
its publications and especially in its service to scholars, in accumulat- 
ing large collections of research materials, it has contributed much 
to the cultural life of our State. The friends and members of the 
Society are invited to contribute collections of family, political or 
business records, letters, diaries, newspapers, maps, prints, photo- 
graphs and historical relics to the end that important historical ma- 
terials relating to our history might be permanently preserved in 
the Society’s fireproof building for the use and benefit of the 
public. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society is fortunate in having as a life 
member, J. Garfield Buell, Tulsa, who has presented a bound file of 
eighteen volumes of The Chronicles of Oklahoma to the national 1i- 
brary of the Sons of the American Revolution in Washington. 
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On October 23, 1941, Dr. Grant Foreman presented to the Okla- 
homa Historical Society the picture of the Reverend Jesse Bushy- 
head, the gift of Mrs. Callie McSpadden of Tahlequah. Dr. Fore- 
man also enriched the Society’s collections in giving to it a collec- 
tion of ‘‘ Adair Papers’’ which had been accumulated by Judge John 
H. Adair. A saddle blanket of Allyn K. Capron, Troop L, Rough 
Riders, which had been sent to Mrs. Carolyn Thomas Foreman by 
Captain Capron’s mother for presentation to the Society was re- 
ceived. At this time, Judge Robert L. Williams, President, presented 
to the Society a photostat copy of a letter dated March 15, 1865, and 
a copy of another letter written September 2, 1864, by the father of 
P. A. Norris, Ada, to become a part of the Norris Collection. An- 
other interesting gift came from Hon. J. B. Milam in the form of a 
gavel made of wood from the old Treaty Tree which stood in front 
of the Cherokee Capitol in Tahlequah, with a handle made of wood 
from the Old Female Seminary occupied in 1851. On behalf of 
Waddie Hudson, Muskogee, he presented a block of type set up to 
print ‘‘the Lord’s Prayer’’ in Cherokee. Mrs. Blanche Lucas intro- 
duced Mrs. Emmett Thompson, Ponea City, who presented to the 
Society two group pictures of seven Kaw hereditary chieftains which 
she had obtained from the Catlin Collection in Washington City. A 
collection of books was added to the Historical Library by Mrs. Frank 
Korn as the gift of the Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
El] Reno. 


During the period from June 1 to October 1, 1941, there were 
visitors in the Oklahoma Historical Society building from all of the 
States except Delaware, Vermont and Wyoming, with one hundred 
or more coming from Texas, Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, California, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. Every county in Oklahoma was repre- 
sented ranging from three from Delaware County to 1,895 from 
Oklahoma County. 


The attention of our readers is called to an article entitled 
‘English Settlers in Ilinois’’? by Dr. Grant Foreman, appearing in 
the September, 1941, issue of the Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society. 


Berwyn, Oklahoma, became officially Gene Autry in honor of 
the radio and screen singing cowboy star at exercises in his honor 
on November 16, 1941. 


An interesting article in The Army and Navy Courier, February- 
March, 1927, by Col. Martin L. Crimmins, U. 8. A., Retired, entitled 
““The Border Command,’’ relates the military history of Gen. David 
S. Stanley who was graduated from West Point in the class of 1852, 
which produced six major generals in the Civil War and four briga- 
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dier generals in the Confederate service. Young Stanley was the 
quartermaster and commissary of the surveying party of Lieut. 
A. W. Whipple, which left Fort Smith, July 24, 1853, and reached 
San Diego, California the following March. After service in Texas 
and duty in Kansas and Nebraska during the fights between the 
Abolitionists and Pro-Slavery parties Stanley arrived at Fort Ar- 
buckle, Indian Territory, in October, 1858. 


“ 


... just prior to his arrival Major Earl Van Dorn, 2nd Cavalry (the 
present 5th Cavalry), had attacked a Comanche village at Wichita and 
Lieutenant Camp who had distinguished himself in fights around Camp 
Verde, Texas, was killed and Lieutenant Fitzhugh Lee was shot through 
the right lung and had to be carried in a horse litter 200 miles to Camp 
Radzminiski, Indian Territory. 


“An active life on the frontier was kept up, to be succeeded by events 
that led up to the Civil War, and the saving of valuable supplies at Forts 
Smith, Washita, Arbuckle and Cobb and the march to Fort Leavenworth 
during which Lieutenant Stanley performed very creditable service. Then 
followed the Civil War and Lieutenant Stanley rose to the rank of Major 
General and was wounded twice in battle.’ 


Stanley was brevetted three times for gallant and meritorious 
service and he was awarded a medal of honor March 29, 1893 for his 
distinguished bravery in the battle of Franklin, Tennessee, November 
30, 1864. He died March 13, 1902. 


Clayton A. Staples, a member of the faculty of Wichita Uni- 
versity, addressed the Oklahoma Art League on ‘‘The Evolution of 
Art’’ in the auditorium of the Oklahoma Historical Society on No- 
vember 10, 1941. He used fifty of his own paintings and showed 
colored slides by way of illustrating his lecture. 


The atmosphere of the early history of our country was re- 
ereated for an hour November 12, 1941, in the heart of one of the 
last states, as the Oklahoma Daughters of the American Revolution 
bequeathed their state museum to the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
Mayor R. A. Hefner, a member of the board of directors of the 
State Historical Society, accepted the gift of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution with a tribute to the patriotic spirit he said 
this organization has kept alive. Witnesses were 135 invited guests, 

including D. A. R. officers, board members and members of the staff 
of the Historical Society. Others appearing on the impressive pro- 
gram were Mrs. Lawrence Cannon, State Chaplain; Mrs. John B. 
Cheadle, State Chairman, on the correct use of the flag; Mrs. J ohn 
P. Cook, State D. A. R. Museum Chairman; Mrs. James J. MeNeill, 
Golden Jubilee State Regent, and Mrs. Nathan Russell Patterson, 
State Regent of the D. A. R. Music for the processional, during 
which the officers carried the Star and Stripes to the platform was 
‘‘Wave the Flag,’’ played on the organ by its composer, Lila Gene 
George. Singing of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ was led by Mrs. 
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John R. Abernathy. Mrs. McNeill, at the close of the dedication 
ceremonies, cut the ribbon opening the museum’s doors while Mrs. 
Patterson presided. 


The museum, undertaken as a project as its observance of the 
D. A. R.’s Golden Jubilee anniversary, is a parlor filled with au- 
thentic furnishings given by descendants of Revolutionary War 
soldiers and D. A. R. chapters or duplicates from originals. This 
room, representing the late colonial and early federal period, was 
furnished by chapters and members throughout Oklahoma with a 
melodeon, mantle, large and small spinning wheels, grandfather clock, 
pictures, sewing table, candelabra, sofa, chairs and other heirlooms. 


Mrs. Myron E. Humphrey, Chickasha, outlined the history of 
Fort Sill, November 17, 1941, to members of the National Society 
of Colonial Dames of America in Oklahoma. Mrs. Andrew R. Hick- 
am, State President of the organization, introduced the speaker and 
presided at the luncheon at which Mrs. John A. Pearson, Norman, 
was hostess in the Officers’ Club at Fort Sill. Following luncheon, 
a tour was made of the old historical buildings, including the stock- 
ade and building, now a museum where Geronimo was imprisoned. 
The tour, conducted by Lieut. Millard Purdy, was the annual pil- 
erimage made in observance of statehood day. Each year a site of 
historical interest is visited by the group. Before returning to 
various points in the state, members visited the new landscaped re- 
placement center, barracks of the colored battalion and the new 
officers’ quarters and buildings. The guests were welcomed to the 
fort by Mrs. George R. Allin, wife of the Commandant, Brigadier 
General Allin, and Mrs. L. R. Wingfield. Seated at the long tables 
which were decorated with bowls of yellow chrysanthemums from 
the post gardens, were Mrs. Hickam, Mrs. R. J. Edwards and Mrs. 
Jason C. Clark, honorary presidents, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Lee 
Clinton and Mrs. William K. Kellam, Tulsa; Mrs. Humphrey. Mrs. 
Edwin Humphrey, Mrs. Frank M. Bailey and Mrs. Reford Bond, 
Jr., Chickasha; Mrs. James L. Patterson, Mrs. C. D. Cund and Mrs. 
William Brown, Duncan; Mrs. Marvin Heyser, Governor’s Island, 
New York; Miss Eleanor Smith, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Pearson, 
Norman, and Mrs. W. Thomas Thach, Mrs. Reford Bond, Mrs. S. E. 
Clarkson, Mrs. George C. Sohlberg, Mrs. Ralph K. Alexander, Mrs. 
B. V. Gill, Mrs. Norman E. Reynolds, Oklahoma City, Mrs. Wing- 
field and Lieutenant Purdy of Fort Sill. 


Personal reminiscences were given by Mrs. Bailey who was 
born at the post and had attended school, church services and dances 
in the old chapel; by Mrs. Patterson whose father was an army 
chaplain stationed at Fort Reno; and by Mrs. Heyser. Mrs. Bond’s 
contribution to the program was a family incident. Mrs. Bond, 
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Oklahoma City and Chickasha, told of the experience of her uncle, 
¥. B. Quigley, St. Louis, Missouri, who was on his first surveying 
trip following his graduation from Washington University, St. 
Louis. As he and his party stopped at Fort Sill to pick up an 
escort of soldiers before going to the Texas panhandle, an Indian 
dashed into the reservation and announced that the captain and his 
_ men were all dead. The message of the massacre of George A. Custer 
and his 276 soldiers had been sent that day by smoke signals from 
Little Big Horn, Montana, to Fort Sill June 25, 1876. Two weeks 
later the message was confirmed from Washington, she stated. 


The No Man’s Land Historical Society met on September 30, 
1941, at the Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College in 
Goodwell, Oklahoma. Among those appearing on the program were 
Boss Neff, President of the Society; E. L. Morrison, President of 
the College; E. L. Hoover, Canadian, Texas; F. Hiner Dale, Dis- 
trict Judge; Senator Julius Cox; Representative Wallace Hughes; 
H. G. Bennett, President, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; and James W. Moffitt, Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. 

The following are officers of the No Man’s Land Historical 
Society: President, Boss Neff; Vice-President, Charlie Hitch; Presi- 
dent Emeritus, Dr. Claude Fly; Secretary-Treasurer, Lida Mulkin; 
Historian, Mrs. Fred Tracy; Directors, William E. Baker; Julius 
Cox; Cy Strong; Mrs. Mary England; Charlie Hitch; Henry Hitch; 
Stella Stedman; Maude Thomas; Fred Tracy; E. L. Morrison. The 
Society maintains a museum at the College which displays the his- 
torical relics of this interesting region. 


Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, inaugurated its third season with 
an opening October 6. During the summer, extensive alterations 
were made to the building and a new wing added. Mr. and Mrs. 
Waite Phillips, who gave the building and grounds to Tulsa two 
years ago, and remodeled it into a museum, made an additional gift 
last spring of $70,000 to be used for remodeling the building and 
for the addition of an auditorium. The new auditorium will seat 
400 and another 100 may be seated in the foyer. The open south 
terrace rooms have been inclosed in glass, which afford a beautiful 
setting for flower shows. The attic has been remodeled for the art 
school and skylights added, and even the Indian room has undergone 
several changes. 

For the opening exhibition the Director, Eugene Kingman, took 
for his theme ‘‘Phases of Western History—the Artists’ Record.’’ 
By the use of maps the historical background of the central plains 
is fully explained. Six large maps depict the story of this region 
from 1800 to the present day. A thorough study of western history 
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was made by the Director, and by Elizabeth Y. Kingman. Trips 
were made to Arkansas, Missouri and historical places in Oklahoma 
for material. Dealers’ galleries in New York and old print shops in 
the east were visited. 

The Roberta Campbell Lawson memorial exhibition, on display 
in the Indian room, contains representative examples of crafts from 
the plains of woodland Indians and several examples from the Five 
Civilized Tribes. 

Director Kingman delegated various organizations with the task 
of assembling the material for such displays. For instance, the 
Tulsa Stamp club arranged the display of stamps, tracing the postal 
history of the United States; the Early American Glass club ar- 
ranged the display of glass, and prepared all documentary labels; 
the development of architecture in Oklahoma was arranged by Fred- 
erick Vance Kershner with an accompanying exhibit of nineteenth 
century architectural renderings, lent by Mrs. Phil W. McMahon, 
Tulsa; the Weavers’ guild of Tulsa arranged the exhibit of old 
spinning wheels and looms. Days could be spent at Philbrook study- 
ing the development of art in the west. 


On October 12, 1941, the Creek County Historical Society was 
organized at Bristow, Oklahoma. Among those addressing this 
group were Mrs. E. H. Black and James W. Moffitt, Secretary of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society. Officers elected were as follows: 
Mrs. E. H. Black, President; Mrs. J. C. Vickers, Vice President; 
Mrs. Mary Warren Oldham, Secretary-Treasurer; Mrs. R. A. Shaw, 
Director of Publicity; Board of Directors, Don W. Walker; Lew 
Allard; John Young; Ray Gearhart. In the near future a com- 
mittee representing the various communities of Creek County will 
be appointed to collect interviews with pioneers, early letters, news- 
papers, maps and other historical data. It was also suggested that 
the senior pupils in the high schools be encouraged to write accounts 
of their lives and that of their parents with their historical back- 
ground. Eventually the Society expects to sponsor the writing of a 
history of this county with such a colorful background. 


On the afternoon of November 23, 1941, the Payne County His- 
torical Society met in the Public Library at Stillwater. President C. 
S. Bassler introduced Paul Boone who presented a paper on ‘‘The 
Karly Telephone History of Payne County.’’ The Secretary of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society then addressed the group. The closing 
number on the program was a paper on ‘‘The Early History of Still- 
water,’’ by J. H. Swope, a pioneer citizen, which was read by Mabel 
Davis Holt, Secretary of the Payne County Society. A number of 
early pictures and manuscripts, throwing light on the early history 
of Payne County, were presented to the Society. 
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On October 28, 1941, the Garfield County Historical Society was 
formed at Enid, Oklahoma. Those appearing on the program were 
President Emeritus I. N. McCash of Phillips University and the 
Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, I. N. McCash; Program Vice-President, H. F. 
Donnelly ; Membership Vice-President, Ed Stinnett; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mable McClure; Reporter, Mrs. F. L. Crowe. The Society set 
as one of its objectives the preservation of manuscripts and other 
historical materials dealing with the history of Garfield County. 


Newest among historical societies in Oklahoma is the Stephens 
County Historical Society which was organized at Duncan, Novem- 
ber 24, 1941, after addresses by Judge J. G. Clift and James W. Mof- 
fitt. With Judge Cham Jones presiding the following officers were 
elected: Judge Clift, President and Sue Salmon, Secretary. Plans 
were discussed for collecting and preserving the historical materials 
of this county. It was also suggested that the pupils in the schools 
write sketches of their pioneer parents, including their historical 
background. 


Thurman J. White, State Supervisor for the Statewide Museum 
Service, reports that on November 1, 1941, there were forty-five units 
of this part of the Federal Works Projects Administration sponsored 
by the Extension Division of the University of Oklahoma. In sixteen 
of the Schools where museum units are maintained, clubs have been 
organized among the student bodies. The purpose and aim of each 
club is adapted to the interests of the members; the only requirement 
being that these interests shall be to the advancement of the museum, 
school and community. The names chosen for some of these clubs 
indicate the trend of these activities; such as Girls’ Progressive 
Museum Club, Camera Club, Travel and Nature Study Club, Science 
Club, Local Historical Society. 

These forty-five museums stretch across the state from Kenton 
to Broken Bow, and the exhibits on display and various collections 
assembled are of valuable historical interest. Other collections re- 
flect the geological, industrial, military, cultural and economic de- 
velopment of the state. 


Readers of The Chronicles of Oklahoma are requested to send in 
news of the activities of local, county and regional historical so- 
cieties; of historical museuma, pioneer associations and patriotic so- 
cieties; of manuscript collections pertaining to Oklahoma; of monu- 
ments and markers erected; of anniversaries and historical events to 
the Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical Build- 
ing, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, so that such items may be published 
‘in this section of The Chronicles. 
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The Secretary represented the Society at the annual meeting of 
the Southern Historical Association at Atlanta, Georgia, on Novem- 
ber 6, 7, and 8, 1941. Among the topics discussed were **Southern 
Transportation and Trade’’; ‘‘Newspapers as a Factor in Southern 
Development’’; ‘‘Some Post-War Southern Leaders’’; “‘Some As- 
pects of Latin American History’’; ‘‘Southern History’’; “* History 
and Population in the Middle Ages’’; ‘‘Local Historians and the 
Development of Southern Historical Scholarship.’’ Those partici- 
pating on the last named program were William D. McCain, Missis- 
sippi Department of Archives and History; William J. Van Sch- 
reeven, Virginia State Library; William B. Hamilton, Duke Uni- 
versity; Hugh T. Lefler, University of North Carolina; C. C. Crit- 
tenden, North Carolina Historical Commission; Dan Lacy, Work 
Projects Administration; James W. Moffitt, Oklahoma Historical 
Society. Among the historical collections of interest seen were the 
antiques of the Atlanta Historical Society; the exhibit of Confederate 
research materials belonging to the Keith Read Collection in the 
Emory University Library, and the Cherokee and Creek manuscripts 
in the Georgia Department of Archives and History. 


During recent months death has claimed three members of the 
Society who were former governors: Frank Frantz and W. M. Jen- 
kins who served during territorial days and E. W. Marland who was 
governor of Oklahoma from 1935 to 1939. Their biographical sketches 
will appear in a subsequent issue of this magazine. 


Hon. J. S. Latimer, eighty seven year old pioneer for whom 
Latimer County was named, died at his home near Wilburton of a 
cerebral hemorrhage, October 29, 1941. Latimer was a delegate to 
the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention. 


Fred D. Bearly, sixty eight year old head of the Bearly Lumber 
Company and a life member of the Society, died September 21, 1941, 
at his home in Oklahoma City. For many years he was a leader in 
state Republican circles and served at one time as a member of the 
state Republican central committee. He belonged to the First Meth- 
odist Church, Oklahoma City, and was a Mason. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Narrative of the Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542. Edited by 
George P. Hammond and Agapito Rey. Coronado Cuarto Centennial 
Publications, Vol. II. (Albuquerque: the University of New Mexico 
Press, 1940. xii + 413 pp. Frontispiece, notes, and index, $3.00.) 

For many years much interest has been manifested in the ex- 
pedition of Francisco Vasquez de Coronado which took place during 
the years 1540 to 1542. This has been true not only in the South- 
west, but throughout America as a whole. With the approach of its 
four hundredth anniversary Congress provided for a United States 
Coronado Exposition Commission while the legislature of New Mex- 
ico created the Coronado Cuarto Centennial Commission of New 
Mexico which has authorized the publication of the Coronado Cuarto 
Centennial Series of which this is the second volume. 


It is a large and very attractive book and will be a welcome 
addition to the hbrary of anyone at all interested in the history of 
the Southwest. An introduction of thirty-three pages gives a short 
sketch of Coronado’s early life and a brief account of the expedition 
itself. The setting of the story having thus been laid, the remainder 
of the volume is given over to the English translations of all known 
documents relating to Coronado’s journey. These are twenty-nine 
in number. They include three letters of Coronado and two of the 
viceroy, Antonio Mendoza, to King Charles I of Spain, and two 
letters of Coronado to Mendoza. Coronado’s appointments as gov- 
ernor of New Galicia, and as leader of the expedition are also given 
as well as the instructions issued to Fray Marcos of Niza and the 
latter’s report of his journey made in the spring and summer of 
1539. 

One very important document given is the Muster Roll of the 
expedition. This was discovered by Professor Arthur S. Aiton of 
the University of Michigan, and the Spanish text published by him 
in the American Historical Review, Vol. XLIV, while his English 
translation was issued in 1939 by the William L. Clements Library 
of that University as Bulletin XXX. 

By far the longest document included in the volume is the his- 
tory of the expedition by Pedro de Castaneda de Najera, undoubtedly 
the most famous of the chroniclers of the journey. This covers 
192 pages of the text and gives a fairly detailed and complete ac- 
count of the entire expedition. Casteneda’s narrative was written 
some years after Coronado’s return to Mexico, however, and is open 
to the charge that the author’s memory may at times have been faulty. 

Other important documents included are the accounts of the 
Coronado and Cardenas trials which had never been previously 
translated into English. Most of the shorter documents have been 
translated from photostatic copies of the originals in the archives 


of the Indies at Seville. ae, 
While the volume does not contain the Spanish text of any 
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document, it is in all other respects considerably more comprehen- 
sive than the account of the Coronado expedition published by 
George Parker Winship in the Fourteenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, which has been the standard work 
on the subject since its publication in 1896. An excellent picture 
of present day Compostela, capital of the province of New Galicia 
in 1540, adds to the attractive features of the volume. 

This book will be of real interest to Oklahomans who desire to 
know more of the history of their state since it is generally agreed 
that Coronado must have traveled entirely across Oklahoma from 
south to north in his search for Quivira, usually designated as hav- 
ing been located on the Arkansas River in the present state of 
Kansas. He must also have crossed the Panhandle on his return 
journey from Quivira to the place where his army was encamped 
on the Rio Grande a short distance above the site of the present 
city of Albuquerque. The volume is beautifully printed and bound, 
has an adequate index and ample foot notes and citations to other 
works on the same subject add much to its value. 

Umversity of Oklahoma. Edward Everett Dale 


Arkansas, a Guide to the State. Compiled by the makers of 
the Writers Program of the Work Projects Administration in the 
State of Arkansas. American Guide Series. (New York; Hastings 
House, 1941. xxvii + 477 pp. Illustrations, bibliography and maps, 
$2.50.) 

The reader who has had oceasion to think that the literary 
work of the W P A must of necessity be amateurish and immature, 
will find in this book reason to revise his judgment. 

It conforms to the formula of W P A Authority, but fortu- 
nately there are departures suggested by the knowledge, experi- 
ence and imagination of those locally in charge that have made it 
a contribution of real merit, interest, and significance. If a guar- 
antee were needed of the historical accuracy of the book, it lies in 
the names of the consultants, and particularly of Dallas T. Hern- 
don, Miss Clara Eno, Professor Lemke and the lamented Charles 
J. Finger, who recently died while the book was in process of con- 
struction. 

This reviewer believes that the early part of the book is a lit- 
erary achievement of real merit, though he questions the reference 
to sources such as Pope’s and Hempstead’s histories, of which he 
has a poor opinion. 

As Arkansas and Oklahoma together constituted Arkansas Ter- 
ritory after 1819, a book purporting to cover Arkansas Territory 
after that date must necessarily interest Oklahomans, and should 
of course, until 1836, include many items inseparable from that part 
of the territory that afterward became Oklahoma. That this book 
does not undertake to incorporate any of this information is, in 
the judgment of this reviewer, a serious defect probably attribut- 


———— 
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able to the authorities in Washington who preseribed the formula 
for the work. That formula is doubtless carried out in part ITI, 
which comprises 117 tours of places of local interest and value. 
The beautiful illustrations give one a graphic picture of the state 
and its many historical activities and events. There is a_ bibli- 
ography of 12 pages, and a long list of consultants who are sup- 
posed to have contributed each in some measure to the book, An 
excellent index of 23 pages is another feature that commends itself. 
Muskogee Grant Foreman 


The Plains Indians and New Mexico, 1751-1778. By Alfred 
Barnaby Thomas. Coronado Cuarto Centennial Publications. (Al- 
buquerque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1940. xv + 232 pp. 
Bibliography. $3.50.) 

Border relations of Spanish New Mexico and the nomadic South- 
ern Plains Indian tribes were much like those of Anglo-American 
New Mexico in that there were raids and counter raids, temporary 
treaties, broken promises, renewed wars, and other periods of truce. 
The whole represents the clashing of hostile cultures, one of which 
was primitive and nurtured by a desert-like region and the other 
was mature, having been cradled in a foreign land. 

Professor Thomas’s The Plamms Indians and New Mexico, 1751- 
1778, is but an interesting mosaic unit of our general border pic- 
ture. It is a volume consisting of three parts: (1) ‘‘ Historical 
Introduction’’; (2) ‘‘The Frontier Policy of Governor Don Thomas 
Velez Cachupin’’; and (3) ‘‘The Frontier Policy of Governor Don 
Pedro Fermin de Mendinueta.’’ The last two divisions consist of 
more than seventy well chosen and interesting documents. In gen- 
eral, this study bears all the ear-marks of scholarship usually found 
in other books by the same author and is invaluable in a study of 
Indian relations during the period involved. 

This reviewer finds little to criticize adversely. Perhaps a 
better title could have been chosen for the book, for obviously the 
emphasis of the documents presented is on Spanish administration 
and not the Indians, as the titles of the last two divisions of the 
study would suggest. More editorial notice of place names, Indian 
tribes, and location of ranges would have added to the value of the 
book. It seems hardly necessary to list in the introduction (pp. 21- 
24) the trade goods seized from the French intruders when they 
are found in greater detail in an accompanying document (pp. 91- 
93 and 95-101). And ‘‘Bolton, ‘French Intrusions into New Mexico, 
op. cit., p. 391’’ (p. 75, fn. 11) should have been given in full, 
since it is the first time that a Bolton reference is found in this 
series of footnotes. But these errors, if errors they are, are only 
minor and do not detract from the generally fine quality of the study. 

The volume is accompanied by a satisfactory bibliography and 
index, and is done in an unusually attractive format. 
University of Oklahoma Carl Coke Rister 
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Diary and Letters of Josiah Gregg. Edited by Maurice Gar- 
land Fulton; with an introduction by Paul Horgan. (Norman, 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1941. xvii + 413 pp. Illustrations 
and bibliography. $3.50). 

This book appears as one of the volumes of the American Ex- 
ploration and Travel Series, inaugurated a few years ago by the 
University of Oklahoma Press. The discovery of unpublished 
diaries and letters of Josiah Gregg is a matter of major impor- 
tance in American letters, and particularly in Oklahoma, where every 
person who is at all well read is familiar with his classic Commerce 
of the Pratries. It is natural for the literate Oklahoman to expect 
to find in this book notes and diaries from which Gregg wrote his 
Commerce of the Prairies, but in this he is doomed to disappoint- 
ment, as the only part of the book that relates to his travels across 
Oklahoma has to do with his return from Santa Fe in 1840, and 
carries the reader from the Texas Panhandle into Oklahoma only 
about as far as Blaine County, where he crossed the Canadian River 
and continued his journey to Van Buren on the north side of that 
stream. From this crossing of the river eastward the book is silent. 
Perhaps it is just as well, so far as the annotation of the book is 
concerned, for the editor got into difficulties as he approached the 
neighborhood of Chouteau’s trading post near the present Lexington, 
Oklahoma. His footnote 15 on page 67 confuses this trading post 
occupied by A. P. Chouteau in 1836, with Edward’s post near the 
mouth of Little River, not identified historically in any way with 
Chouteau. 

The remainder of the book is made up in the main of interesting 
diaries and letters touching Gregg’s life in later years in Missouri, 
Arkansas and Texas. From page 195, May to September, 1846, the 
diary relates to the regiments of Arkansas volunteers on their ad- 
venture into the Mexican War, about which the book contains deserip- 
tions of much interest. It continues in chronological order and, with 
38 pages of appendix, presents correspondence between Gregg and 
his relatives carrying the reader along to 1851. 

Except for that brief extract of the diary dealing with Okla- 
homa, and the editor’s mistake in connection with Chouteau’s trading 
post, this reviewer does not pretend to be familiar with essential 
facts dealt with in the documentation of the book, which otherwise 
seems to have been done with meticulous care. 

The polished introduction by Mr. Horgan adds much to its 
value, and gives the reader some necessary historical background 
that adds much to the pleasure and profit of its perusal. The book 
has an excellent index. It is a beautiful piece of work, and well sus- 
tains the enviable reputation heretofore earned by the University of 
Oklahoma Press. 

Muskogee, Oklahoma Grant Foreman 
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The Loyalists in North Carolina during the Revolution, By 
Robert O. DeMond. Duke University Publications. (Durham: Duke 
Sahota Press, 1940. x + 286 pp. Bibliography and appendices. 

In these days when the British Empire is being shaken to its 
foundations a renewed interest in loyalty to the ideals and heritage 
of our once mother-country is manifesting itself in the United States. 
The enthusiastic reception of the novels of Kenneth Roberts, Robert 
Graves and Van Wyck Mason which portray the loyalist side of our 
Revolutionary War, are eloquent of an inescapable trend in circles 
of enlightened American public opinion. These books reach readers 
who never heard of Wilbur Siebert, Moses Coit Tyler, Lewis Einstein, 
Isaac Harrell, Epaphroditus Peck, Egerton Ryerson, or Lorenzo 
Sabine. 

Mr. DeMond’s book is a weleome addition to the scholarly studies 
being made in various parts of the country regarding the strength 
and nature of the loyalists. Too often hitherto treated biographically 
as isolated and unfortunate individuals we are gradually being en- 
abled to see the civil war in its true colors and as a whole—or at 
least in patches—patches making up communities, counties or colonies. 
This study is therefore of unusual interest to the American historian, 
despite the fact that it is somewhat marred by repetitiousness, fre- 
quent misspellings, other minor careless errors, and a stodgy, wooden 
style. This reviewer would wish that the author, having presumably 
digested a great mass of material, had given more conclusions, esti- 
mates and judgments, rather than being largely content to rely on 
statements from less scholarly predecessors. 

The materials used are chiefly drawn from the Colomal and 
State Records of North Carolina, buttressed by numerous unpublished 
manuscripts and the standard printed records, newspapers, books and 
articles. The omission of maps is regrettable in such a study. 

Mr. DeMond states that a majority of the inhabitants of North 
Carolina were loyal to the crown; this despite the fact that they had 
been disloyal to its governors shortly before. This switchover is 
not adequately explained. In fact nowhere in the book is sufficient 
attention given as to why this or that action occurred. One is largely 
left in the dark as to why the commoners of North Carolina would 
fight for local freedom, but not for freedom for the colony and the 
potential nation. peas 

The book is especially valuable for the factual information it 
contains but one looks in vain for the historian’s delight: a clear, 
concise and reasoned narrative. It is not the definitive study on 
loyalism in North Carolina. 

University of Oklahoma Alfred B. Sears 


Red Carolinians. By Chapman J. Milling. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1940. xxi + 438 pages. Ilustra- 
tions, Bibliography, Index. $4.00.) . 
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This scholarly book gives the entire history, so far as it ean be 
traced, of all the Indian tribes that inhabited the Carolinas at any 
time since the coming of the white man. It is of interest to Okla- 
homans because so many of these tribes are now merged in the com- 
posite citizenship of the state. 

There were the gifted Cherokees, who lived in the North Caro- 
lina mountains and the region to the south and west, and whose 
achievements have shaped so much of the early history of Oklahoma. 
There was also a branch of the Chickasaws, detached from the parent 
tribe in Mississippi, who lived for a time on the Savannah. Several 
of the tribes were associated with the formidable Creek Confederacy 
of the Georgia-Alabama region, later the Creek Nation of Indian 
Territory days. Among this number were the powerful Cussetas 
(Cofitachiqui), whose thriving, populous country was plundered by 
De Soto, and who were among the founders and leaders of this re- 
doubtable Confederacy. Oklahomans will remember that Isparhecher, 
leader of the ‘‘Green Peach War’’ of the 1880’s and Chief of the 
Creek Nation 1895-99, was a Cusseta, and many present-day Okla- 
homa Creeks trace their descent from the same tribal ‘‘town.’’ There 
were the Euchees, a distinct linguistic stock, who joined the Creek 
Confederacy at an early period, and who now live in the vicinity of 
Sapulpa; and the Savannahs, a southern branch of the Shawnees, 
now as in early days, close friends of the Euchees. The Apalachi- 
colas also formed a ‘‘town’’ of the Confederacy, which under the 
name of Tulwa Thlocco still claims the allegiance of numerous Okla- 
homa Creeks. A few Catawbas, members of a Siouan tribe of the 
Carolina coast, came during the late 1800’s to settle with the Creeks 
in the Indian Territory, and several prominent families of the Eu- 
faula vicinity can still trace their descent from this group. On the 
other hand the Yamassees, who were Christianized and colonized in 
Florida by the Spanish, were destroyed by the Creeks; and the story 
of their extermination is still told as an Oklahoma Indian legend. 
The Cusabos, the Westos, the tribes of the Guale province, the Iro- 
quoian Tuscaroras, the Apalachees of northwestern Florida, and 
many obscure Siouan tribes also figured in Carolina colonial history, 
but they are unknown to Oklahomans. 


_ Although Dr. Milling is interested mainly in his Indians as Caro- 

linians, he has not slighted the Oklahoma part of his research. His 
book also is written with the detachment characteristic of Okla- 
homans who write Indian history; his Indians are neither fiends 
nor noble red men, but people who committed depredations and at 
the same time suffered grievous wrongs. It is difficult to read ; 
its style is that of the World Almanac, and it assumes too much 
knowledge of local Carolina history on the part of the reader. But 
it is beautiful in format and a marvel of comprehensive research and 
accurate scholarship. It deserves a place in the reference library of 
every Oklahoman interested in the origins of the Indians of his state. 
Marshall, Oklahoma Angie Debo 
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America’s Economic Growth. By Fred Albert Shannon. (New 
York: MacMillan Company, 1940. viii + 867 pp. Maps, tables, 
annotated bibliography and index. $3.75.) 


This volume is essentially a revision of Professor Shannon’s Eco- 
nomuc History of the People of the United States (1934). In both 
format and content the new edition is superior. The economic growth 
of the United States is logically divided into five major parts: The 
period of Colonial Dependence, to 1789; The Period of Dominant 
Sectionalism, 1789-1865; The Rise of Capitalism, 1865-1900; The 
Climax of Capitalism, 1900-1929; The Crisis of Capitalism, Since 
1929. The earlier edition omitted the last section, incorporating its 
limited discussion of the passing of rugged individualism and the 
inauguration of the New Deal as the final chapter in the former 
section. This has now been completely reorganized and ample con- 
sideration is given to the economic trends of the past decade con- 
cluding with a chapter on ‘‘Symptoms of Reaction.’’ Three rather 
lengthy and unwieldly chapters in the earlier portions of the book 
have been wisely sub-divided. 


Designed as a one semester text, the earlier edition was found 
by nearly all instructors to be too long. The present book, despite 
the addition of material bringing the story to date, is much shorter. 
The omissions and excisions have been carefully made. A much im- 
proved format adds definitely to readability. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the maps and tables, both of which occur in sufficient 
abundance, are not listed. Why should an economic history shun 
illustrations? In the opinion of this reviewer a few wisely chosen 
illustrations would be informative and would enliven this valuable 
account of the economic development of our country. Twenty-seven 
pages of annotated bibliography and a good index are given. 


Professor Shannon has a lively style and a gift in the coinage 
of forceful expressions. In the evaluation of issues, he seldom leaves 
doubt as to his own personal views. Evaluations are arrived at, he 
says, not by ‘‘whether the fact was good or bad, but whether it 
tended toward growth or decline of institutions and society.’’ The 
reader, however, does not feel compelled to accept these judgments 
nor are they given in a pontifical manner; a sense of historical bal- 
ance and a judicial mind prevent the pitfall of dogmatism. 
University of Oklahoma William E. Livezey 


Three Virginia Frontiers. By Thomas Perkins Abernethy. (Uni- 
versity Louisiana; Louisiana State University Press 1940. xiv +- 96 pp. 
1.50. ; 
: ae need for an adequate interpretation of the sources of Ameri- 
can democracy finds expression in Professor Abernethy’s recent book, 
Three Virginia Frontiers. The volume is made up of three essays, 
entitled ‘‘Tidewater’’, ‘‘Piedmont and Valley’’, and ‘‘Kentucky”’, 
which were presented as the Fourth Series of the Walter Lynwood 
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Fleming Lectures in Southern History at Louisiana State University 
in 1940. Believing that generalizations about the significance of the 
frontier in American history should await conclusions supported by 
detailed studies, the author traces ‘‘the development of the conflict 
between European institutions and frontier conditions in one speci- 
fied area—Virginia, our first frontier— as her boundaries existed 
at the time of the Confederation.’’ Although giving due acknowledg- 
ment to the frontier thesis as an important factor, he shows that in 
regions fairly representative—the Tidewater, Piedmont, Valley, and 
the territory constituting West Virginia and Kentucky—American 
development was conditioned not by one but by many factors, and 
moreover, that at times the frontier was only a temporary influence 
and far from being the chief one. 

To counterbalance the tendency to idealize the transforming in- 

fluence of the frontier, Professor Abernethy presents a realistic 
study of conflicting currents. ‘‘European customs and traditions, 
British legal systems, and the methods by which public lands were 
disposed of,’’ largely offset the leveling tendency of the frontier. 
He makes clear, for instance, that in the tidewater section social 
stratification was due to such factors as transportation difficulties, 
land ownership, difficulties of adjustment, emphasis upon the family 
as the fundamental social unit, and the type of laws and the admin- 
istration of the government. In tracing the checkered course of 
democracy in Virginia in the seventeenth century, he makes the point 
that Bacon’s Rebellion instead of being a manifestation of frontier 
democracy represents just as does the Puritan Revolution in England, 
the desire of the people to safeguard their customary rights. Such 
a conclusion is strongly supported, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
by contemporary material dealing with those sections of Virginia 
early settled; the wind of democracy was blowing not merely from 
the west but from other directions as well. For the latter part of 
that century, the author reminds us that illiberal policies formulated 
overseas, rather than the frontier, determined development. He 
then gives data for the Piedmont Valley, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky regions to illustrate his thesis that democracy did not gain 
“‘new strength each time it touched a new frontier’’ and that some- 
thing more than free land and advance westward are needed to ex- 
plain American growth and expansion. 
_ _ An interpretation of our national life that, without denying the 
influence of the frontier, pays due regard to the social and political 
heritage of the Old World and that recognizes the play and counter- 
play of various forces, is a timely contribution. Professor Aber- 
nethy, moreover, by testing his conclusion in the light of factual 
evidence within a specific portion of the area to be historically 
charted, has taken an important step toward arriving at a sound 
generalization for the whole. 


Susie M. Ames 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
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Pascua, A Yaqui Indian Village in Arizona. By Edward H. 
Spicer. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1940, xxxi + 
319 pp. Tables, figures, and plates, $3.50. ) 

To show that Indians do exist with relation to other people, 
economically and socially, Edward H. Spicer and his wife spent a 
year with the Yaqui Indians in Pascua village, near Tuscon, Arizona. 
Some 429 individuals (1937) constituted the basis of their study in 
social anthropology. 

Yaqui Indians were living on the lower Rio Yaqui in Southern 
Sonora where the Spaniards first recorded seeing them. They fought 
fiercely to maintain their independence; first, against the Spaniards, 
and later against the Mexicans. They were hunters and agricul- 
turists, and though physically made excellent slaves for the Spanish 
mines and henequen plantations, the Yaquis died rather than sur- 
render their freedom. Ales Hrdlicka says, ‘‘Thig is the only tribe 
on the continent that, surrounded by whites from the beginning 
of their history, have never been fully subdued.’’ Always, the 
Yaquis lived in a continuous state of revolt against the government. 
After the uprising of 1895, Diaz tried to solve the Yaqui problem 
by a program of extermination. During the following years many 
Yaquis fled to the north, and eventually some families crossed the 
border into the United States, settling in seven villages in the south- 
ern part of Arizona. Pascua was established as a geographical unity 
shortly after 1917. There Spicer was able to study the effects of 
present social and economic influences upon their cultural develop- 
ment. He found Pascuans laboring on ranches and railroads, mak- 
ing and selling adobe brick and baskets, and doing various odd 
jobs; some were even on the W. P. A. Pascuans conformed to the 
economic life about them in the American community; yet they 
retained the social system and religious ceremonies used by their 
fathers and grandfathers when living in the river villages of Sonora. 
Spicer and his wife took up residence in Pascua learned Spanish 
and attacked the problem of how an economic system developed in 
one culture would combine with a social | and ceremonial system 
developed in another. The results of their investigations are set 
forth in this book. 

The preface clearly states the problem, the method of approach, 
and the position and relationships of the anthropologists to the 
village. A general history of the Yaquis and a summary of their 
settlements and material culture set the stage for more detailed in- 
vestigations. The observations on economics, kinship, ae Rao 
sponsorship and societies, relation of the church and pueblo, t ‘ 
Pascola dancer, and the ceremonial system are each given a cae 
chapter. The ceremonial system is divided into a discussion i. 
events and patterns and ancestors and deities. Spicer concludes a 
study with comprehensive summary of the nature of the social an 
ceremonial organizations and the nature of the conflict ete 
them and the economic system, setting forth a hypothesis of func- 
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tional inconsistencies in Pascua culture as defined by Radcliffe 
Brown. He describes assimilation of the Pascola and the problem 
of leadership in the ceremonial societies. In the light of his in- 
vestigation he found he might restate the hypothesis: ‘Where a 
society is faced with functional inconsistency, and a way is presented 
to resolve the crisis as it is manifest in the lives of the individuals 
by their withdrawal either into the old system or out of society, 
there need occur no cultural resolution of the inconsistency, even 
though the disappearance of the culture results.’’ It becomes clear 
then that Pascua culture continues to exist and even in certain re- 
spects to develop, but its existence is definitely threatened by eco- 
nomic necessity, which is gradually reducing the society which finds 
the culture usable. 

Social studies of this nature partially fulfill their function by 
acting as springboards to other problems of a similar nature. It 
is possible that a comparative study of the Yaquis of the Rio Yaqui 
in Sonora and those of Pascua would suggest solutions to other 
questions arising from Spicer’s investigation. This book appears 
to be an interesting basis for future work among the Yaqui Indians 
of Sonora and Arizona. 

Texas Technological College W. C. Holden 


Acculturation of Seven American Indian Tribes. Edited and sum- 
marized by Ralph Lenton. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1940. 526 pp. $4.00.) 

This volume contains seven monographs about seven Indian 
tribes of the West and the South-West. The primary purpose of 
this book is to make available information on the acculturation pro- 
cess as it has gone on, and still is going on in certain American 
Indian tribes. The term acculturation in which the authors have 
used it has been defined by the Social Science Research Council, 
thus, ‘‘Acculturation comprehends those phenomena which result 
when groups of individuals having different culture come into con- 
tinuous first hand contact, with subsequent changes in the original 
cultural pattern of either or both groups.’’ 


The Puyallup of Washington are the first to be discussed by 
Marion W. Smith. The home of these Indians is around the southern 
end of the Puget Sound. Christmas Eve, 1854, was the date when 
they first made a treaty with the United States. The author points 
that better conditions for the acculturation of native people would 
have been hard to imagine. The Indians and whites worked together 
at the same task. The only direct attempt to change the native 
culture were those in connection with the abandonment of the 
communal homes and the introduction of Christianity. There was 
no organized tribal life to be disrupted. The individualistic patterns 
of the native culture made it easy for certain Indians to take on 
white habits without waiting for the rest of the tribe to assume 
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them. When a chance came, as it did by the end of the century 
with the railroads, the backwash of civilization always manages to 
be in the forefront of its pioneering. Social discrimination, intro- 
duction of liquor and the sale of lands, a sudden influx of wealth 
descended upon the Indian for which he had no pattern. As Dr. 
Smith then points out, the inevitable result is the degeneration of a 
race. 

The White Knife Shoshoni of Nevada is the second Indian tribe 
taken up and discussed by Jack S. Harris. This branch of Shoshoni 
originally ranged over a portion of the Great Basin; now they are 
located in the northeastern section of Nevada. These Indians had 
no agricultural lands, their rivers had no fish, buffalo were too far 
east, consequently they lived on the barest existence. They were 
early made prey to all the white man’s vices and none of his virtues. 
The first direct attempt at cultural change came with the agency 
period. The White Knives have no tendency to glorify the past. 
There is no factor, as the author sees it, which would prevent their 
complete Europeanization. 

Marvin Oplet writes the chapter upon the Southern Ute of Colo- 
rado. The author in developing the acculturation of this Indian 
tribe stresses the fact that the Ute of Colorado got the horse before 
he came in contact with white civilization, and this fact has af- 
fected his cultural relations with the white. The horse was the 
important element in his life, because it gave him an independence 
not known before. This independence kept the Ute from submit- 
ting as readily to the whites as the Shoshoni. 

The Indian tribe in the northwest was the Northern Arapaho 
of Wyoming which is discussed by Henry Elkin. The Arapaho of 
Wyoming were given a reservation within their original hunting 
grounds. He too had the horse and was dependent upon the buf- 
falo. When the buffalo was eliminated, the Arapaho became eco- 
nomically dependent upon the government. His traditional desire 
to travel and visit has made the Arapaho take over the automobile 
more enthusiastically than any other known tribe. The automobile 
has given him a sense of values and prestige that was lost with 
the extermination of the buffalo. On the whole, Arapaho has not, 
so the author believes, made much progress taking on white culture. 

The Fox of Iowa, the author Natalie F. Jaffe, points out, had 
more favorable conditions in which they came into contact with 
white civilization; hence there was no difficult period of transition 
as with the Plains tribes. All original culture was valued, but the Fox 
were not unmindful of the benefits to be found in white ways. 
The Fox were not historically minded; they easily forgot the past. 
They willingly borrowed from the whites. 

The only tribe outside the United States is the Alkatche Car- 
rier of British Columbia discussed by Irving Goldman. These In- 
dians have occupied their present territory since prehistoric time. 
They have not been over run by other Indians or the white. The 
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change in their culture, which has taken place, has been voluntary. 
Their economic basis has been furs. The author sees a dependent 
state economically, in the near future, because of the decrease in 
fur-bearing animals, but that their final assimilation is far off. ‘ 

The south-western Indian, the San Ildefonse of New Mexico, is 
discussed by William Whitman. The San Ildefonse still carry on 
their own methods of agriculture. The San Ildefonse culture was 
predominately masculine. With the white contacts in recent years, 
the reverse is taking place. Pottery is the women’s work; they have 
the economic advantage. 

Students of Indian culture will find this volume valuable. Each 
monograph has a bibliography and a summary by the editor. 
Oklahoma College for Women Anna Lewis 


The First Michigan Frontier. By Calvin Goodrich. (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1940. viii + 344 pp. $2.50.) 

The first Michigan frontier was the village of Detroit and a 
few scattered outposts such as Michillimackinac, St. Josephs, Sault 
Ste Marie, and a half dozen other ‘‘Minor Guardians of the Fron- 
tier.’’ No army of farmers, clearing land and planting crops, in- 
vaded Michigan in the eighteenth century. Only missionaries, traders, 
and soldiers ventured in the region. Except for Detroit and the 
neighboring Canadian vicinity where ribbon-like farms existed, the 
other places were little more than stockades inhabited by a handful 
of traders, Jesuit missionaries, and irregularly garrisoned by a few 
soldiers. Indian encampments were to be found close by in all 
instances. 

The author has not attempted to give a connected story of de- 
velopment nor a history of the Michigan frontier. Instead he has 
painted a literary mural depicting life at Detroit around the year 
1763. There are scenes before and after that date, but the focal 
point is the time of the siege by Pontiac. The flora and fauna are 
adequately described, largely by the use of quotations from letters, 
journals, and diaries of contemporaries. The cowreurs de bois and 
other ‘‘Brethren of the Wilderness’’ are pictured with a reality 
which makes these characters once again living men. Social life 
in Detroit, from the humblest habitant to the governor and his 
circle, is shown with great attention paid to the smallest detail, 
even as to the types of cooking utensils. The economic life, too, is 
so interwoven that the reader does not feel that the business of mak- 
ing a living is something apart from everyday existence. Although 
the chief locale is Detroit at the end of the French regime only one 
chapter, ‘‘A Siege on Odd Lines,’’ is specifically devoted to the 
attempt of Pontiac to drive out the English. The conspiracy and 
the war, however, run as a theme throughout the whole work. 

While there is no central figure in the book, the characters of 
Cadillac, Pontiae, and Major Henry Gladwin appear most often. 
One short chapter, ‘‘A Lesser Caesar,’’ does deal with the great 
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Indian chief, and Gladwin is discussed as a man in a portion of 
another chapter, ‘‘Certain Figures of the Frontier.’’ Two of the 
appendices are on John Montrésor and Col. Arent Schuyler de 
Peyster. Other soldiers, such as Robert Rogers, Captain Dalyell, 
and various commandants make brief appearances. Among the 


traders, James Sterling and Alexander Henry are the most out- 
standing. 


; To make this picture the author hag done a vast amount of 
painstaking research and has shown what can be done with a large 
mass of detail which on the surface might appear to be inconse- 
quential. The view is blurred in places however, by vague state- 
ments or assumptions, but this is due to a lack of definite infor- 
mation. The assumptions are sometimes based upon much later 
events, which probably were also true of the time written about, 
but they do, nevertheless, give some distortion to the picture. For 
example, a description of the forests of Michigan in 1903 is used 
to describe those of Cadillac’s day (p. 39). No doubt there was 
little change, but there is a possibility that 1903 was some different 
from 1703. The same may be said about Isaac Weld’s description 
of the Indian dress in Upper Canada in 1795-97 as applying to 
1763 even though Indian customs were ‘‘fixed’’ (p. 117). The 
““ceremony of the bell’’ and other French customs of the early nine- 
teenth century may have been modified over a period of fifty or 
one hundred years (pp. 60, 74). A map showing the location of 
the other posts on the frontier would aid the reader not familiar 
with the geography of Michigan. 

These are only minor criticisms, however, and in no way de- 
tract from the general excellence of the book. Although it may be 
claimed that it is a collection of miscellanies, these are so woven 
together that the reader finishes with a good and as accurate as 
possible picture of this first frontier of Michigan. 

Wayne University Joe L. Norris 


Lookout: The Story of a Mountain. By Robert Sparks Walker. 
(Kingsport, Tennessee: Southern Publishers, Inc., 1941. xvii + 
282 pp. Illustrations, map, and appendices. $2.00.) 

As its subtitle indicates, this is the story of a mountain. This 
interesting volume by the well known naturalist and historian, Robert 
Sparks Walker, gives an account of Lookout Mountain which is 
visited by historians and thousands of tourists each year. The author 
opens his account with a description of the mountam itself—its caves, 
its rock cities, its waterfalls, creeks, springs, its wild flowers, shrubs 
and trees. The second section of the book deals with Lookout 
Mountain in wartime, including Indian Wars and the fighting 
around the mountain during the War between the States. Of par- 
ticular interest to our readers living in Oklahoma should be the 
description of Indian battles in chapter VI and the references to 
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Sequoyah, Daniel S. Butrick, Daniel Ross, John Ross, Ard Hoyt 
and Cyrus Kingsbury. 

The latter part of this volume deals with educational activities 
taking place on this mountain. Here is related the founding of the 
University of the South and the brief but interesting story of the 
Lookout Mountain Educational Institution. 

One of the special features of Lookout is the index, although 
here and there is found an omission of a name which should be in- 
cluded in a later edition. The reader is particularly impressed with 
the attractive illustrations which enhance the value of the book. 
The author writes with a smooth and flowing style in spite of the 
use here and there of an infelicitous expression. Lookout should be 
read with interest by many readers. J. W. M. 


Boys Life of Will Rogers. By Harold Keith. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, Publishers, 1939. ix + 271 pp. Illustrations. 
$2.00.) 


The Boys Life of Will Rogers is a real contribution to the rapidly 
growing literature on the life of this noted Oklahoman. As its title 
indicates, this interesting volume was written primarily for boys 
although the reviewer has observed that it has been read with in- 
terest by members of both sexes and by adults. 


The author writes from an intimate knowledge of his subject. 
He came from the section where Rogers spent his earlier years and 
knows the background. 


The story is based on interviews with many persons who knew 
this interesting personality in the various periods of his life, and on 
eareful research. The book deals largely with the periods of Rogers’ 
boyhood extending through his early twenties. The volume is pro- 
jected against the background of his Cherokee country, the influence 
of his parents, particularly his mother and the environment of his 
times. The versatility of Rogers’ career is indicated by some of the 
chapter headings: ‘‘Early Days on Rab’s Creek’’; ‘‘First School 
Days’’; ‘‘Hard Lessons’’; ‘‘A Horse and a Herd’’; ‘‘At Willie 
Halsell College’’; ‘‘The World’s Fair at Chicago’’; ‘‘Searritt Col- 
lege’’; ‘‘Kemper’’; ‘‘A Panhandle Cowboy’’; ‘‘Trailing a Herd to 
Kansas’’; ‘‘Days at Oolagah’’; ‘‘ Argentine’; ‘‘The Mulhall Ranch 
and the World’s Fair of 1904’’; ‘‘Madison Square Garden and 
Vaudeville. ”’ 


The twenty-eight illustrations redrawn from photographs by 
Karl S. Woerner add to the interest of the reader. A comprehensive 
index would add to the value of the book. The Boy’s Life of Will 
Rogers should find a place on the shelves of libraries in Oklahoma as 
well as elsewhere. 


J. WOM. 
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Pioneers in American Anthropology: The Bandelier-Morgan 
Letters, 1873-1883. By Leslie A. White (Coronado Cuarto Centen- 
mal Publications, 1540-1940. Edited by George F. Hammond. Band- 
elier Series. xv + 272, and viii + 266 pp. (Albuquerque, The 
_ University of New Mexico Press, 1940. Vol. I, xvi + 272 pp. Vol. 
II, vi + 266 pp. Illustrations, $10.00 per Set. ) 

This is an extremely interesting biographical study. Far from 
being merely a descriptive account of travels, it is a glowing, step 
by step account of the processes of personal research done by Adolph 
F. Bandelier, a man sensitive to the actions and Opinions of others. 

In an Introduction of fourteen divisions, Professor White brings 
forth the setting, sketches of the lives of both Bandelier and Lewis 
H. Morgan, and critical examinations of various viewpoints relating 
to the 158 letters of Bandelier to Morgan, and the 5 letters to Mrs. 
Morgan following Morgan’s death, a period covering the years be- 
tween 1873-1883. Unfortunately there are no letters of Morgan to 
Bandelier. However, the close insight into the character of Bandelier 
is a very valuable study to help us understand the thoroughness of 
his work in anthropological research. If the thread of this re- 
search seems to be hung too much with real or fancied slights, or 
somewhat biased or subjective opinions, the reader will have to 
remember that the field of anthropology was, at that time, rather 
infirmly established, and, consequently, we find a certain groping 
and cluttering of ideas. Thus we find out how Bandelier, through 
his correspondence and earlier talks with the older Morgan, allowed 
himself to be won over from a sound position to a rather unsound 
one, in regard to the primitive society of Mexico. 

Professor White, in clear and concise language, weighs carefully 
both Morgan’s and Bandelier’s working hypotheses and conclusions, 
bringing us up-to-date with a worthy evaluation for future refer- 
ence. He is careful to connect both men with their age, and to point 
out that, ‘‘what is quite apparent today, may have been obscure more 
than a half a century ago. Moreover, it is much easier to discover 
the errors and shortcomings of those who have gone before us than 
it is to surpass their achievements.’’ (Vol. I, p. 53). This is, of 
course, a point which cannot be stressed too often to all modern an- 
thropologists. ; 

Tn speaking of the results of this study, Professor White ei 
that it not only showed how ‘‘Morgan was the most important ane e 
factor in Bandelier’s scientific career’’, but also showed ‘‘a rather 
vivid picture of the condition of the science of anthropology in ie 
ica at that time’’, when scientists of good caliber were strugg fe 
to outgrow the mid-Nineteenth Century romanticism, of aia “4 
‘‘treasure hunting’’ expeditions in their a. study mankin 
by scientific factual method. (Vol. I, Bee esoran Y kitenen 
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NECROLOGY 


DR. EVERETT G. NEWELL 


1870-1930 
By Robert L. Williams 


Dr. Everett G. Newell, born on a farm near Nevada, Missouri on January 
10, 1870, son of John Franklin Newell and his wife, Nancy (Hudson) Newell. 
His paternal grandfather was William H. Newell, and paternal grandmother 
a Miss Vaught, and his maternal grandfather Joseph Hudson, and maternal 
grandmother, Sallie Young. : 

He was educated in the local schools at Nevada, Missouri and graduated 
in medicine from the Beaumont Medical College in 1893, later absorbed by 
the University of St. Louis, Missouri. He engaged in the practice of medicine 
at Neosho, Missouri, and removed to Oklahoma Territory in 1895, first lo- 
cating at Jennings in Pawnee County, where he was licensed to practice 
medicine in said Territory under the Act of 1893. 

In the winter of 1902-1903 he removed to Yale in Payne County, partici- 
pating in platting and ownership of the townsite, and organization of its 
first bank, and the institution of the A. F. & A. M. and I. O. O. F. lodges 
in Yale, and became its first Mayor, and in addition to being active in the 
practice of medicine, aided in many civic efforts for the betterment of the 
community. 

For eight years (1908-1915, inclusive) he was superintendent of the State © 
Insane Hospital at Supply, Oklahoma. 

He was a leader in his profession, and active in the Methodist church 
and the Democratic party. 

On March 30, 1895 he and Miss Pearl Jane Hyder were married. 

He was elected from District No. 19 on the Democratic ticket as a dele- 
gate to the Convention to frame a Constitution for the proposed state of 
Oklahoma and served on the following committees: (1) State and School 
Lands, (2) Public Debt and Public Works, (3) Schedule, and (4) Board of 
Public Health. 

He died on December 17, 1930, interment in the Lawson Cemetery at 
Yale, with the funeral from the Methodist Church, survived by his wife and 
the following children: John C., Tonkawa; William C., Yale; Mrs. B. Million, 
Woodward; Mrs. Beatrice Josey, Dallas,1 to all of whom he was devoted and 
faithful. 

R. L. Williams 
Durant, Oklahoma 


CHARLES HOLLAND PITTMAN 


1871-1936 
By Robert L. Williams 


Charles Holland Pittman, born in Webster County, Mississippi on June 
2, 1871, was son of John Wesley Pittman and his wife, Ellen Bradford Pitt- 
man, his paternal grandfather being John Harkey Pittman, and great-grand- 
father, Matthew Pittman, and paternal grandmother, Mary Arena Halsey, 
and paternal great-grandmother, Sarah Harkey, and maternal grandfather, 
George S. Bradford, and maternal grandmother, Mary Kent, daughter of 
Smith H. Kent, His ancestors were school teachers, ministers, physicians 
and farmers. 


1Yale Record, December 18, 1930; Sturms Oklahoma M azine, Vol. “ 
(Mar.-Apr. 1907); Makers of Government in Oklahoma, 1930 (Henlaw) Fone 
Oklahoma South of the Canadian, (R. M. Johnson, Editor) 1925, p. 282. 
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He was educated in a private school taught by Maluina S. Ward, and the 
public schools at Walthall and the Walthall Normal College at Walthall 
Mississippi. As an itinerant preacher and member of the North Mississippi 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, he held charges at 
Corinth, Rosedale, Shelby, and Charleston, Mississippi. 

He was married on April 30, 1891 to Luticia Matthews near Winona, 
Mississippi. 

He removed to Oklahoma Territory in 1900, locating at Enid, and en- 
gaged in the real estate business and the practice of the law, and at dif- 
ferent times thereafter was engaged in farming, and also in the mercantile 
and oil business at Muskogee and Tulsa. 

In 1906 he was elected from District 11 in Garfield County, usually a 
Republican District, on the Democratic ticket as a member of the Conven- 
tion to frame a Constitution for the proposed state of Oklahoma. At said 
convention he became closely associated with William H. Murray, its presi- 
dent, and later when Murray became governor and caused Pittman to be- 
come secretary of the election board, the two had a disagreement and Pitt- 
man retired from said position. 

In the Constitutional Convention he served on the following committees: 
(1) Convention Officers and Employees, (2) Rules and Procedure, (3) Judici- 
ary and Judicial Department, (4) Public Institutions, (5) Primary Elections, 
(6) Insurance, (7) Contests, (8) Legislative Apportionment (chairman), (9) 
Steering Committee, and (10) Committee of the Whole (chairman). 

During the session of the first Legislature he was Chief Clerk of the 
House. 

He had an active career during his life in Oklahoma as an attorney, 
in real estate and oil business, and as a politician. Prior to his death he 
had been deputy state securities commissioner. During his boyhood in 
Mississippi he had served as the “eyes” for Senator Tom Gore in reading 
and gathering information for the blind youth who later became a United 
States Senator. 

In response to a questionnaire that was sent to Pittman during his life- 
time, inquiring as to facts or circumstances that would be relevant or im- 
portant to be incorporated into a condensed necrological biography to pre- 
serve his name in the history of Oklahoma, his answer was: “Nothing im- 
portant, the brief and simple annals of the poor. He lived, married, had off- 
spring and died.” 

He died in Enid on June 22, 1936,1 survived by his wife; four daughters, 
Mrs. Charles Hetherington, Muskogee; Mrs. Charles E. Helvenston, Mus- 
kogee; Mrs. C. H. Straight, Omaha, Nebraska, and Mrs. V. S. Kershner, Enid; 
a stepson, John HE. Ashworth; two sisters, Mrs. Judge Stewart of Embres, 
Mississippi, and Mrs. Anna Miller of Crenshaw, Mississippi; and two broth- 
ers, Dr. Judge Pittman of Crenshaw, Mississippi, and Marvin Pittman of 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

R. L. Williams 


Durant, Oklahoma 


DR. JAMES LAFAYETTE SHULER 
1860-1939 


Dr. James Lafayette Shuler, born at Adairsville, Georgia on January 
28, 1860, was the son of John Shuler and his wife, Matilda Hill. His maternal 
grandfather was Ladson Frazier Hickman, and maternal grandmother was 
Rebecca Josephine Ross. 

In the 1880’s, with his father and mother he came from near Carters- 
ville, Georgia and settled on a farm near Hackett City, Arkansas, and he 


received his primary education at the local schools in the community in 


1 Enid Daily Eagle, June 22, 1936. 
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which he lived in Georgia and in Arkansas. His medical education was re- 
ceived in the Medical Department of the Arkansas Industrial University 
(Little Rock), now the University of Arkansas School of Medicine, in 1887 
graduating with the degree of Doctor of Medicine. He was licensed to 
practice medicine in Oklahoma under the Act of 1908. Prior to that time he 
had been licensed under the laws in force in the Choctaw Nation. He was a 
member of his local and state medical societies and a Fellow of the American 
Medical Association, secretary and past President of the Bryan County, Okla- 
homa Medical Society, and Medical Director of the Bryan County Hospital. 

After his graduation he practiced medicine in the Choctaw Nation at 
Pocola and removed to Cameron in 1895 where he engaged in the practice 
of medicine until 1901, when he removed to Durant and continued in the 
practice of medicine until his death on August 24, 1939 at Hobbs, N. M., 
where he was on a visit to his son. 

Funeral services were held on August 26, 1939 from the First Methodist 
Church of Durant, Oklahoma, Rev. W. L. Broome and Rev. W. L. Blackburn 
officiating, interment being in Highland Cemetery at Durant. 

He was married on January 11, 1896 at Pocola in the Choctaw Nation 
to Lucy A. Hickman, who together with their son, Dr. Ashley Cooper Shuler, 
who resides. at Hobbs, N. M., survive him. 

Dr. Shuler was an. active and leading member of organized medicine 
in Oklahoma. After his location in Durant in 1901 he served as President 
of the State and County Societies, and at the time of his death was Secre- 
tary of the County Society. For many years he was Councilor of the State 
Medical Association and served as President in 1912. He had devoted his 
time and talent liberally in the support of his profession. He was a mem- 
ber of the Masonic Order, holding membership in the Blue Lodge, Knight’s 
Templar, Scottish Rite, and Shrine, and had from his youth been an active 
and consistent member of the Methodist Church and a supporter of the 
Democratic Party, and of local civic enterprises. 

A devoted husband and father and a good citizen has passed away. 

R. L. Williams 
Durant, Oklahoma 


DR. HENRY BUCHANAN FUSTON 
1885-1941 


Dr. Henry Buchanan Fuston, born Noyember 25, 1885, at Smithville, 
De Kalb County, Tennessee, was son of James Fuston and his wife, Paralee 
(Cubbins) Fuston, and grandson of Dr. John A. Fuston, and his wife, Martha 
Leroy (Allen) Fuston, who were born in Cannon County, Tennessee. 

Dr. Henry Buchanan Fuston was married on December 24, 1908 to Nancy 
V. Adcock, and.came to Oklahoma and located at Blue, in Bryan County, 
Oklahoma, on January 4, 1910, where he engaged in the general practice of 
medicine until January 1, 1915, when he removed his residence to Bokchito 
and continued in the practice of his profession of medicine until his death 
on February 22, 1941; interment in Highland Cemetery at Durant, Oklahoma, 

He is survived by his wife and two children, to-wit: a son, Ehrlix H. 
Fuston of Bokchito, Oklahoma, and a daughter, Mrs. Jalasca Randle, and the 
following brothers: W. L. D. Fuston, of Smithville; Bass Fuston, of Mc- 
Minnville; and Dell. Fuston, of Murfreesboro, Tennessee. Four brothers and 
sisters predeceased him, to-wit: John, Monroe, Nancy, and Paralee, 

He received his academic education at Dibrell College in Warren County, 
Tennessee, and his medical education at the University of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, afterwards absorbed by the University of Tennessee, graduating with 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

Dr, Fuston was licensed to practice medicine in Tennessee in 1909, with 
his address as Smithville, De Kalb County, Tennessee, and in Oklahoma in 
1910, with address as Blue, Bryan County, Oklahoma. 
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In 1925 he was designated as 
cal Reserve Corps. 

In 1935, 1986 and 1937 he was County Health Officer 
Oklahoma. He was a past President of the Bryan Count 
and a member of the Oklahorna State M 
American Medical Association. 

A devoted husband and father, a leading citizen of his community and 
county, taking an active interest in all matters promoting the public wel- 
fare; a Thirty-second degree Mason, member of the Christian Church 
Democrat, and a good citizen; his place in the walks of life is greatly missed. 


R. L. Williams 
Durant, Oklahoma 


a Captain in the United States Army Medi- 


of Bryan County, 
y Medical Society, 
edical Society and a Fellow of the 


WILLIAM NICHOLS BARRY 
1879-1938 


William Nichols Barry, born September 9, 1879 at Caswell, Lafayette 
County, Mississippi, was son of Jesse Richard Barry (born May 7, 1837 and 
died December 8, 1913, who was a planter and slave owner before the Civil 
War, and enlisted on June 10, 1861 at Oxford, Mississippi, for three years 
service in Confederate States Army, and was a sergeant in Company B, 1st 
Regiment Mississippi Cavalry, the company muster roll for September and 
October, 1864, last on file, showing him “Absent, wounded July 28, 1864,” 
and his name appears on a register of Floyd House and at Ocmulgee Hos- 
pitals, Macon, Georgia, “Flesh wound, G. S. (gun shot), popliteal region, 
left leg, healing by granulation,’ and name on a roll of prisoners of war 
surrendered at Citronelle, Alabama, by Lieut. Gen. R. Taylor, C. S. A., to 
Maj. Gen. E. R. S. Canby, U. S. A., May 4, 1865, and paroled at Grenada, 
Mississippi, May 20, 1865), and his wife, Ellen Elizabeth Nichols, born in 
1849, died August 12, 1906, who was the daughter of William Sumner Nichols, 
a prominent educator. 


William Nichols Barry was educated in the private and public schools 
in Lafayette County, Mississippi. 

An early ancestor was Andrew Barry, Scotch-Irish, who came first to 
Pennsylvania, and then about 1760 to Spartenburg, S. C., and served in the 
Revolutionary Army on side of the Colonies. His wife who came with him 
to South Carolina was Margaret Kathryn Moore. They had’a son by the 
name of Richard Barry, who married Margaret Kilgore, and they ‘had a son 
by the name of Jesse Richard Barry, who married Ellen Elizabeth Nichols, 
and their son, William Nichols Barry, married Eunice Inez Busby in Okemah, 
Creek Nation, Indian Territory; on December 9, 1906, a daughter of Jasper 
D. Busby. 

William Nichols Barry died on October 13, 1938, the funeral services 
being held at the First Presbyterian Church in Okemah, Oklahoma, Rev. 
James W. McMillan, local pastor, and Rev. Graham Frasier of Cushing offi- 
ciating; interment in Highland Cemetery at Okemah. ; ; 

In 1903 when he was 28 years old, he came from Lafayette County, 
Mississippi to Okemah and entered the employment of John D. ‘Richards 
Hardware & Furniture Company. From Okemah he went to Paden in 1907 
to engage in the hardware business with said John D. Richards, and on 
January 1, 1911, returned to Okemah and established the Okemah Hard- 
ware Store, and Barry Funeral Home, and also the Barry Chevrolet Com- 
pany, and the Barry Oil Company, of Okemah, and Progressive Chevrolet 
Company of Henryetta, all of which he owned at the time of his death. 
He first entered the banking business by acquiring an interest in the First 


1 American Medical Association Records (Directory Department), 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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National Bank of Okemah, which afterwards was disposed of and in 1928 
he acquired control of the Citizens State Bank of which he was president 
at the time of his death. 

He was a member of the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh (1915-21) and Twelfth 
(1929) legislatures of Oklahoma, and was a member of the State Senate at 
the time of his death. 

Beginning with the organization of the state government on November 
16, 1907, he was a member of the Board of County Commissioners of Okfuskee 
County, District No. 1, until in January, 1913, the first term extending to 
January, 1911, and the second term to January, 1913. 


At the time of his death he was an official member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and member of the Masonic Order, (Blue Lodge), and of the Eastern 
Star, Knights of Pythias, Country Club, Kiwanis, Chamber of Commerce, 
Retail Merchants Association, and Oklahoma Bankers’ Association, and 
actively affiliated with the Democratic party from the time of reaching his 
majority. 

He is survived by his wife and the following children: Lois Inez, married 
to Ralph R. Price, Okemah; William N. Barry, Jr., Okemah; Lillian, married 
to Harvey W. Powell, Holdenville; and the following children predeceased 
him: Eleanor Elizabeth Barry and Eunice Louise Barry. 

The following sisters survive him: Mrs. D. R. Park, Putnam, Texas; 
Mrs. Rice Park, Hernando, Mississippi; Mrs. E. D. Richmond, Memphis, 
Tennessee; Mrs. H. C. Wait, Oxford, Mississippi; Mrs. R. E. Lee, Oxford, 
Mississippi; and Mrs. B. G. Leggette, Memphis, Tennessee. 


A representative citizen of the old South, a loyal party man and friend, 
and an aggressive, public-spirited citizen, faithful to his country, has passed 
from this earthly sphere.1 

R. L. Williams 
Durant, Oklahoma 


PAUL MARTIN GALLAWAY 


1873-1941 


The late Paul Martin Gallaway whose life correlated with the early 
growth of Tulsa and its environs, was a purposeful, self-reliant character of 
heroic qualities. Northeastern Oklahoma makes an appreciative pause in 
his memory. 


Mr. Gallaway was born at Memphis, Tennessee on March 13, 1873, being 
the eldest son of John Bell Gallaway, a native of Alabama and Margaret 
Gallaway nee Martin who was a Mississippian. They were of an ancestry 
which reached back into Scotland and later to an emigrant ancestry which 
landed in Virginia and the Carolinas. Four known ancestors fought in the 
Colonial armies in our War of the Revolution. Young Gallaway initially 
attended the public schools at New Orleans where his father had entered 
the service of the Southern Pacific Railroad and later at Fayetteville, Arkan- 
sas to. which place his mother had removed to educate her six children 
after the death of her husband. Shortly after his father passed away Paul 
became employed in janitor service in the railroad offices at New Orleans, 
to assist his mother. The young man attended the Arkansas Industrial 
University, now the University of Arkansas, at Fayetteville for one year 
being enabled to accomplish this by performing odd jobs on the University 
campus, These gestures of his early boyhood days are indicative of the 
sustained efforts in his later life. At the age of seventeen he became a 
bookkeeper for the Dallas Ice Company at Dallas, Texas. Success rewarded 
his efforts as he successively became, secretary, vice-president and general 
manager of the Dallas Ice, Light and Power Company. He removed to 


1Okemah Daily Leader, Oct. 13, 1938. 
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Tulsa in 1905 and became manager of the Peoples Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. In 1913, he assumed management of the Tulsa Water, Light and 
Power Company which is recognized today as the Public Service Company 
of Oklahoma and one of the largest dispensers of electric power in the 
Southwest. Mr. Gallaway organized the Tulsa. Cold Storage Company. 


In the civie life of Tulsa, Mr. Gallaway became a most engaging figure. 
He was an active member and director of the Chamber of Commerce, was 
one of the founders and the first president of the Rotary Club, a Son of the 
American Revolution, a Son of the Confederacy and of the Elks Society in 
which he functioned as Exalted Ruler of the Tulsa Lodge. He was an 
affiliate of the Episcopal Church. There was no wavering in fidelity to his 
public engagements and he was recognized as a persuasive public speaker 
but was not of the effervescent type. He grasped the significance of things, 
was in no sense a dreamer but represented the type of man of larger af- 
fairs. The name of Paul M. Gallaway was linked most intimately with the 
public endeavors of Tulsa during those formative years as he became an 
outstanding citizen. He was for many years an interested and valued mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Fate moves mysteriously and, at times, tragically. "Without premonition 
came the sudden but protracted illness of Mr. Gallaway in 1919 which in 
the succeeding year occasioned his total loss of sight. It was a complete 
blackout and from this personal tragedy there came no surcease. He re- 
gained his general health but with his blindness, life took on new com- 
plexities. The door on yesterday apparently was closed but with calm 
resolve Paul M. Gallaway brushed aside the adverse situation. He evidenced 
a philosophy of life which was not of the defeatist type and spurned all 
thought or suggestion of humiliation because of the personal tragedy. In 
1924, having quite fully recovered his health save his eyesight, he organized 
and managed the Consumers Ice Company at Sand Springs which became 
the dominant ice distribution plant in that community. He preserved his 
civic, fraternal and spiritual affiliations with the spirit of his former years. 
Although he carried a heavy cross, his ideals of life were never lowered. 
The smile on his face bore no evidence of self-pity or remorse. He did 
not permit himself to become dispirited but accepted the tragedy with heroic 
fortitude. He pressed boldly on to build anew and with marked success. 
Life to him was a constant unfoldment and he bravely met life’s challenge, 
seeking no preferred status because of his infirmity. The November, 1929 
issue of Holland’s. magazine contains a sketch by Mr. Gallaway, which is 
of compelling interest. In this article which is appropriately entitled “Yet 
I see Enough” he unfolds the entire story of his affliction and of the con- 
sequent battle he was waging. 

The grim hand of Fate again struck and in April, 1936, Mr. Gallaway was 
stricken with a cerebral hemorrhage. After weeks of critical illness he was 
bourne to the home of his boyhood years at Fayetteville where he lingered 
an invalid for five years. The days of his colorful life were soon to be con- 
cluded. On May 27, 1941, with a smile on his wearied face Paul Gallaway 
passed on and into the Land where there is no Night. His tired body rests 
in the historic Evergreen Cemetery at Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Paul M. Gallaway was a genial, loveable and most highly respected 
character. His engaging talents were combined with genius, He was broad- 
minded which, combined with a flexible intellect, enabled him to grasp and 
interpret life’s difficult problems. The twenty-one years of his peers a 
and five years of invalidism were years of heroics which challenge the hig 
regard and esteem of those who knew him. 


upon his life’s altar. 
ieee John Bartlett Meserve. 
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SAMUEL E. GIDNEY 
1865-1941 


Judge Samuel E. Gidney was born in Shelby, North Carolina, on No- 
vember 5, 1865. He died on June 18, 1941, in Muskogee, Oklahoma. He was 
the son of Captain John W. and Mary McFarland Gidney, both of whom 
were natives of Cleveland County, North Carolina. Captain Gidney served 
with great distinction and bravery at the head of his command as a Confed- 
erate Officer during the Civil War. While so engaged, he was drafted and 
elected by the voters of his district as a member of the Legislature of 
North Carolina. He was also an active leader in bringing order out of the 
chaos prevailing during the days of reconstruction. "When reference is 
made to the bravery of a soldier from North Carolina, in that great conflict 
between the States, it should be recalled that North Carolina furnished more 
soldiers in proportion to her population than did any other state of the 
Union; that her soldiers were the first at Manassas, the farthest at Gettys- 
burg, and the last at Appomattox. 

Samuel Gidney had the good fortune of being born into a Christian home, 
whose parents saw well to his early religious training. As a young child he 
received a medal for his regular attendance at Sunday School. He joined 
the Church (Methodist) at an early age and was an active member, official, 
and worker in that organization until his death. He was a charter member 
of St. Paul’s Methodist Church of Muskogee, which was organized in 1903. 

He grew to young manhood in the town of his birth and had the ad- 
vantages of the schools of Shelby which were considered excellent for a 
town of that size and following so soon after the severe hardships and 
devastation of the terrible conflict between the States. After graduating 
from the town schools he entered the North Carolina State College where 
he distinguished himself as a student and as a debater. His ability as a 
debater won for him more than one medal. 

After leaving the University, he was elected Superintendent of the 
military school at Shelby; and, while he was engaged in that work, the 
following named students received instruction under him: Hon. Max Gard- 
ner and Hon. Clyde R. Hoey, both former Governors of North Carolina; Hon. 
‘Yates Webb, United States Federal District Judge. - 

While engaged in educational work in North Carolina and during the 
summer of 1888, he, together with other educators took a trip abroad, their 
objective being a visit to the Holy Land. After reaching and touring thé 
British Isles and the European countries, their plans were unavoidably 
changed; and they had to return home without realizing their objective. 

On April 28, 1891, he was united in marriage to Miss Susie T. Stephens 
of Shelby. The family connections on both sides of this young couple were 
among the oldest and most prominent of that section of North Carolina, and 
close bonds of personal friendship existed between those families. Of that 
marriage three children were born, John M. of Muskogee, Evelyn, now Mrs. 
James D. Garrison, also of Muskogee, and Stephen Edwin, who died in 
childhood. 

Soon after Judge Gidney’s marriage, he and his young bride moved to 
Texas, first settling at Smithville in that State where Judge Gidney was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Schools. Subsequently he filled the position of 
Superintendent of Schools at Bartlett and.Tyler, Texas. While in Texas, he 
became acquainted with and formed the friendship of our well-known citizen, 
Philas S. Jones, a native of Kentucky, who was also engaged in school work 
in Texas, and who subsequently moved to Wilburton, Oklahoma. He is now 
in active practice of law in Muskogee. 

In 1903 when Judge Gidney located in Muskogee, then Indian Territory 
for the practice of law, he formed a partnership with Benj. Martin. The 
style of the law firm being Martin and Gidney. This firm continued to 
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practice in the Federal Courts of Indian Territory for a number of years. 
After its dissolution, Judge Gidney continued practice in Muskogee until his 
election as County Judge of Muskogee County in 1934, While in the general 
practice in Muskogee, he associated with himself his son, John, who sur- 
vives and is a practicing attorney in Muskogee at this -time. Judge Gidney 
formed no other partnerships during his practice of the law in Oklahoma. 

For many years Judge Gidney was an active member and held im- 
portant offices in the fraternal organization of the Knights of Pythias. On 
Several occasions, he attended, as a delegate and representative of his home 
lodge, the national conventions of that brotherhood when it convened both 
in the United States and Canada. 

After his election as County Judge in 1934 and on assuming the duties 
of the office in January following his election, he was successively re-elected 
to that office in 1936, 1938, and 1940, and at each succeeding election with 
increased majority. In the last election before his death, his majority was 
the largest of any elected one on the County ticket. He had only served a 
few months of the term for which he was last elected when taken by death 
which occurred while he was sitting on the bench holding court. 

Judge Gidney, by education and temperament, was well qualified to 
discharge the important duties of a County Judge. He was painstaking, 
patient, kind, and considerate. His lectures and admonitions to wayward 
boys and girls and his kindness and considerateness for them and his ever 
willingness to give them another chance to reform were most admirable. 
Not only did he discharge the duties of his office with ability, patience, and 
kindness, but also with a degree of love for his work which is seldom sur- 
passed and perhaps infrequently equaled. With each succeeding year his 
popularity and efficiency in his office increased, and it may well be said 
of him that his last days on earth were his best days. 

Judge Gidney’s home life was exemplary. Only a short time before his 
death, at his home in Muskogee, he celebrated the Golden Anniversary of 
his marriage with the wife who walked hand in hand and side by side with 
him during the half century. 

Judge Gidney had much capacity for work and throughout life he had 
been an active and industrious worker. He had the blessing through life of 
good health and a cheerful, kind, patient temperament. The end came as 
he had expressed that it would come—while he was still able to work and 
lead an active, useful life. 

By Benjamin Martin 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society convened in the Historical building, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, October 23, 1941, with Judge Robert L. Williams, President, presiding. 

The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Judge Robert L. Williams, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mrs. Jessie 
E. Moore, Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Judge Harry Campbell, Dr. E. E. Dale, 
Dr. Grant Foreman, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Frank Korn, Mrs. Blanche 
Lucas, Hon. John B. Meserve, Hon. J. B. Milam, Mr. H. L. Muldrow, Judge 
Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams, and James W. Moffitt, the Sec- 
retary. 

The Secretary read a telegram from Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, stating 
that he was sorry to miss the meeting but he was detained on account of 
work on the National Defense Project preventing his leaving. 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that he be excused and express apprecia- 
tion that we have a member of the Board busily engaged in a project for 
defense of his country. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary reported that a letter had been received from Gen. William 
S. Key stating that he would be unable to attend the meeting on account of 
official duties. Upon motion of Judge Harry Campbell, duly seconded, his 
excuse was approved and the Board felt honored to have one member of the 
Board at the head of such an important division of the military defense 
ready to serve anywhere when called or assigned in defense of his native 
land. 

The Board expressed its gratification that Judge Thomas H. Doyle had 
recovered from his recent illness and extended to him their congratulations. 

The illness of Senator George L. Bowman was reported and upon motion 
of Judge Baxter Taylor, duly seconded, he was excused and hope added for 
his speedy recovery which was to be communicated to him. 

Mrs. J. Garfield Buell reported that she would be unable to attend this 
meeting as she would.be out of the state at the time of the meeting; and 
Dr. James H. Gardner also was absent from the state on pressing matters, 
and upon motion of Judge Baxter Taylor they were excused from attending. 

Judge Baxter Taylor moved that it is the sense of this Board to express 
appreciation that we have with us Gen. Charles F. Barrett. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 

Hon. W. J. Peterson had advised the Secretary that he would be unable 
to attend on account of pressing legal business in which he was engaged and 
upon motion, duly seconded, he was excused. 

Dr. Grant Foreman transmitted to the Society a picture of Jesse Bushy- 
head, gift of Mrs. Callie McSpadden. 

Mrs. Frank Korn moved that it be accepted and that Mrs. McSpadden be 
thanked for this picture. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Upon motion of Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, duly seconded, it was ordered 
that the picture be framed. 


The President read a letter from Dr. Grant Foreman presenting a col- 
lection of the Adair papers, accumulated by Judge John H. Adair. 

Hon. John B. Meserve moved that they be received and Dr. Grant Fore- 
man thanked for the donation. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Dr, Grant Foreman asked to be excused from further attendance on 
account of an accident to Mrs. Foreman, which request was granted. 

Hon, John B. Meserve moved that the Board extend its sympathy to 
Mrs. Foreman and hope for her speedy recovery, and also the wish that we 
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have many more articles for the Chronicle 
man. Motion was seconded and carried. 


A saddle blanket, used by Allyn K. Capron, Troop L Rough Riders, had 
been sent to Mrs. Carolyn Thomas Foreman by Captain Capron’s moth 
for presentation to the Historical Society. 3 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that the saddle blanket be accepted 
and that Mrs. Foreman and Mrs. Capron be thanked for their part in the 
contribution. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President read the following resolution: 

“This Board has heretofore directed that a description and lists of all 
property in the custody of the Historical Society, which had been left with 
it as custodian, be filed with this Board showing whether it was left under 
written contract and if so what terms specified; and if not then so state 
verbal condition, and anyone connected with the Society is prohibited from 
parting with the possession of it without authority of this Board or by the 
joint written order of the President and Secretary.” 

Mrs. Frank Korn moved its adoption, seconded by Judge Baxter Taylor, 
who put the motion, which carried. 


Mrs. Blanche Lucas introduced Mrs. Emmett Thompson of Ponca City, 
wife of the late chief of the Kaw tribe, who presented to the Society two 
group pictures of seven hereditary chieftains of the Kaw Indian Tribe which 
she had obtained from the Catlin art collection in Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that these pictures be accepted and 
Mrs. Thompson thanked for this contribution to the art gallery. Motion 
was seconded and carried. , 


Mrs. Frank Korn, President of the Women’s Culture Club of El Reno, 
presented a collection of books, donated by the Business and Professional 
Women’s club of El] Reno for the research library of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that these books be accepted and that 
Mrs. Korn and the Business and Professional Women’s club be thanked for 
this collection of books. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams reported that he had recently secured the following 
books: Official copy of Proceedings of the National Democratic Conventions 
held in Charleston and Baltimore in 1860, and in St. Louis in 1876 and in 
Chicago in 1884, and offered them to the Society if they would reimburse 
him for the actual cost; i. e., $10.35. 

Hon. J. B. Milam moved that we accept these books and pay Judge’ 
R. L. Williams the price $10.35 out of the private funds of the Society. The 
motion was seconded and Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, vice president, put the 
motion which carried. 

The President read the following resolution concerning the west side of 
the museum on the fourth floor of the Historical building set aside for the 
use and benefit of the D. A. R. 

“As to the space on the west side of the museum on the fourth floor 
set aside for the use and benefit of the D. A. R. and which has been fur- 
nished by them with lovely pictures and furnishings, and which has here- 
tofore, on account of the elimination of the custodians for the Grand Army 
Hall and the Confederate Memorial Hall by veto of the Governor of the 
appropriation for said custodians and thereby reducing the Society My 
only one guide; that part of the museum was directed to be closed ee 
further orders. And the D. A. R. through its regular officers, having stated » 
that they had taken insurance on their said property located in said ee 
covering fire, theft and every damage So 4s to provide for sete. i 
case of loss, and requested that the doors affording access to wee ne 
be left open during the regular hours that said Historical building is kep 


epen for the public. 


$ from both Doctor and Mrs. Fore- 
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“Now, therefore, such request is granted and the space will accordingly 
be kept open during such hours and a certified copy of this resolution be 
furnished said officers of the D. A. R.” 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved its adoption and upon receiving a 
second, put the motion, which carried. 

A verbal invitation was extended to the members of the Board to at- 
tend the dedication of this D. A. R. exhibit in the museum to be held 
November 12, 1941, and the President urged all members, who could, to 
attend. 

It was resolved that the two halls, the Confederate memorial hall and 
the Union Soldiers’ hall be kept closed until we have custodians qualified 
under the law for same, but that the Daughters of the Confederacy and 
the Auxiliary of the G. A. R. shall have the use of these respective rooms 
for their meetings. Judge Hefner moved that this be done and being 
seconded, the motion carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams read a letter from Senator Robert L. Owen in 
which he stated he would donate to the Society two portraits; to-wit, one of 
his mother, Narcissa Chisholm Owen, and the other of Sequoyah. 

Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that Senator Owen be thanked for the 
gift of these two portraits and that the Society pay for crating and shipping 
them to the Historical Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams presented a receipt of the deed to the Robert M. 
Jones tract of land, and asked that it be made a matter of record. 

Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that the receipt of the deed be accepted 
and that it be made a matter of record. Motion was seconded and Judge 
Taylor put the motion which carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams reported that another twenty acres of land of the 
Robert M. Jones tract will be put up for sale next May, and Judge Robert 
A. Hefner moved that the additional acres be purchased by Judge R. L. 
Williams for the use and benefit of the Oklahoma Historical Society, when 
advertised for sale in May, 1942. The motion was seconded and Judge Baxter 
Taylor put the motion which carried. 

The President presented to the Society a photostat copy of a letter dated 
March 15, 1865 and copy of another letter dated September 2, 1864, written 
by the father of Mr. P. A. Norris, of Ada, to become a part of the Norris 
collection. 

Dr. Emma HEstill-Harbour moved that they be accepted and also that Mr. 
Norris be thanked for these manuscripts, and upon receiving a second, put 
the motion which carried. 

Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, a member of the Chickasaw tribe, expressed her 
appreciation to Judge Robert L. Williams and Hon. John B. Meserve for 
their work in connection with having the graves of Gov. Benjamin Crooks 
Burney and Gov. Benjamin Franklin Overton, former Chickasaw Governors, 
moved from the old Chickasaw burial grounds in the Red river dam section 
to the cemetery at Tishomingo. 

Judge Robert A. Hefner offered a resolution thanking Judge Robert L. 
Williams for his splendid work in securing the Robert M. Jones tract of 
land for the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour seconded the motion and put the question 
which carried. 


The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for life and 
annual membership in the Society: 


LIFE: Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, Stillwater; James C. Denton, Tulsa; W. 
S. Noble, Houston, Texas; Mrs. Leslie B. Speakman, Sapulpa. 

ANNUAL: J. P. Battenberg, Oklahoma City; Arthur A. Beyer, Guthrie; 
F. W. Bird, Poteau; Mrs. Edna Henderson Bohnke, Helena; J. Fred Boston, 
Enid; F. lL. Carson, Wichita, Kansas; Dr. Marlin R. Chauncey, Stillwater; 
Thomas G. Cook, Buffalo; Prof. Walter H. Echols, Stillwater; Robert Grady 
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Elliott, Oklahoma City; J. E. Falkenberg, Medford; 
Mangum; Mrs. L. L. Franklin, Tulsa; Mabel R. Gillis, 
fornia; Frances Ferne Guilliams, Shawnee; 
ea, eee City; Bernie Herstein, Idabel; Homer W. Hicks, Tulsa; 
= ie i ee City, Missouri; Samuel W. Hogan, Okemah; Charles 
2 ol, ity; Mrs. Edwin Stevens Larrabee, Stillwater; Edmon 
Low, Stillwater; Tom C. McGee, Bison; Joseph H. Matthews, Oklahoma 
City; Pixie Mayes, Oklahoma City; Charles E. Mehew, Enid; Henry Methvin, 
Anadarko; L. R. Northeutt, Ponca City; James H. Patterson, Checotah; 
Frank Orr Quarles, Fairfax; J. Jones Quarles, Jr., Fairfax; U. S. Russell, 
Oklahoma City; W. Mark Sexson, McAlester; Alexander Spoehr, Chicago) 
Illinois; Mrs. J. R. Weldon, Enid; Dr. George Posey Wild, Weatherford; 
and Chester A. Williams, Oklahoma City. 

Mrs. Frank Korn moved that they be elected and accepted for member- 
ship in the class indicated in the list. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The question of sending the Secretary to meetings out of the state was 
discussed. 

Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that we bear the expense of sending the 
Secretary to only one such meeting, allowing him to choose the one which 
he wished to attend. Motion was seconded and carried, and the Secretary 
chose to attend the meeting of the Southern Historical Association at 
Atlanta, Georgia, November 6, 7 and 8. 

Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that Dr. E. E. Dale be chosen to repre- 
sent the Society, in event the Secretary was not in attendance, at the meet- 
ings of the American Historical Association to be held in Chicago the last 
of December and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association to be held 
at Lexington, Kentucky in the spring, without expense to the Society. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary presented the minutes of the Board meeting held July 
23, 1941, and upon motion of Dr. E. E. Dale the reading of the minutes was 
passed subject to be called for consideration upon request. 

Hon. J. B. Milam presented to the Society a gavel made of wood from 
the old treaty tree which stood in front of the Cherokee capitol in Tahlequah 
and the handle of wood from the old Female Seminary occupied in 1851; 
and also transmitted to the Society a block of type set up to print the 
Lord’s prayer in the Cherokee alphabet, gift of Waddie Hudson, of Muskogee; 
and a document presented to the Society by Joe Vann, of Muskogee, which 
was a mortgage on some slaves given by John Drew and his wife to William 
P. Denckla to secure the payment of a debt; and upon motion duly seconded 
these gifts were received and the donors thanked for same. 

Mr. H. L. Muldrow presented the proceedings of the Indian Territory 
Grand Lodge beginning in 1873 up to the time of the consolidation in 1909, 
which was originally in the possession of the late Joseph S. Murrow who was 
Secretary for a number of years. Upon motion duly seconded, this was re- 
ceived and Mr. Muldrow thanked for this donation. ; 

The President appointed Mr. H. L. Muldrow to serve on the committee 
regarding the restoration of the old Chickasaw capitol. . } 

Judge Harry Campbell moved that the meeting stand adjourned subject 
to the call of the President, which was carried. 


Elmer L. Fraker, 
Sacramento, Cali- 
Elmér Hale, McAlester; Ben 


Robert L. Williams, 
President. 


James W. Moffit, 
Secretary. 
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